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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1951 



TUESDiAT, OCTOBER 9, 1951 

House op Representatives, 

CoMMnTEB ON BANKING AND CuBRENCT, 

Washington, D. C. 

Tlie committee met at 10 : 30 a. m., Hon. Brent Spence (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present : Messrs. Spence, Brown, Patman, Bains, Multer, McKimion, 
Addonizio, Boiling, Burton, Fugate, Barrett, Hays, Wolcott, Talle, 
Cole, Hull, Nicholson, Widnall, and Betts. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

We have met to consider S. 2170, which is an amendment of the Cape- 
hart amendment of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

(The act referred to, S. 2170, follows :) 

[S SITO, S2d Cong., 1st sesa.l 
AX ACT To amead the Detenae FroductlOD Act of 1950, as amended 

Be it enacted by the Senate anA House of Reptesentativea of the United State* 
of America in Congress assembled. That section 402 (d) (4) of the Defense 
ProdHction Act of 1050, as amended, be, and tbe some is hereby, amended to read 
as follows : 

" (4) After the enactment of this paragraph no ceiling price regulation appli- 
cable to the sales of manufacturers or processors of any materials or the charges 
for industrial services shall become effective which establishes a level of prices 
for such sales or charges below the lower of (A) the level prevailing for such 
sales or charges Just before the date of issuance of the regulation, or (B) tbe 
level prevailing for such sales or charges during the period January 25, 1951, 
to February 24, 1951, Inclusive. Nothing in this paragraph shall prohibit the 
establishment or maintenance of a ceiling price regulation applicable to the sales 
of manufacturers or processors or the chaises for industrial services which (1) 
reflects the highest level of prices prevailing during a representative base period 
between January 1, 1950, and June 24, 1950, inclusive, adjusted for increases 
or decreases in costs between such period and July 26, 1951, or (2) is established 
under a regulation issued prior to the enactment of this paragraph. The adjust- 
ment for increases or decreases in costs prescribed in said clause (1) above shall 
include adjustment for changes in necessary and unavoidable costs, including 
all labor, material and transportation costs and a reasonable allowance, as 
determined by the President, for changes in all other necessary and unavoidable 
costs, including selling, advertising, office and all other production, distribution 
and administration costs, which he finds are properly allocable to the production 
and sale of the materials sold by the manufacturers and processors or the chaises 
for industrial services. The President shall make appropriate provision for 
adjustment for any such manufacturer or processor or seller of industrial services 
whose ceiling prices result in Snancial hardship to such manufacturer, or 
processor or seller of industrial services. Such adjustment shall be made in 
nccorditnce with the provisions of clause (1) above to the extent necessary to 
relieve such hardship," 

Passed the Senate October 4 (legislative day, October 1), 1951. 

Attest : 

I^suB L. Bd-vlb, Beoretarjf. 
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The Chaibman. We have Mr, DiSalle here as the first witness. 

We will be glad to have you proceed, Mr. DiSalle in any way you 
desire. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes, sir. 

The Chaikman. We will listen to that, without interruption. Then 
you can be interrogated after you conclude. 

Mr, DiSalle. Judge, I believe the members of the committee have 
the statement, and I would prefer just going over the high spots of the 
statement 

When you said I would be the first witness, I suppose that is an 
indication that there will be other witnesses ? 

The Chairman. No; I don't know, I think probably you will 
make the only statement, I know that you feel the net cannot be 
administered satisfactorily under its present provisions, and I thought 
we would have you here to state the difficulties you encounter in 
administering it. 

Of course, the further proceedings haven't been entirely decided. 
Time is of the essence. We must act upon this in tlje next 2 or 3 
days in order to have aiw reasonable assurance that it will be con- 
sidered by the House. We have to go to the Rules Committee to 
obtain a rule before going to the House floor, and that will take some 
time. 

If we don't conclude these hearings in the next couple of days 
I don't think there will be much chance of the House considering it. 
We have to expedite proceedings. We are going to hear your state- 
ment first, and whether there will be any other statements, we will 
consider that in the light of the pressing time element. 

STATEMEMT OF MICHAEL V. DiSAILE, DIRECTOR, OFTICE OP 
PRICE STABILIZATION 

Mr. DiSalle. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have been greatly encouraged by the action of the Senate in voting 
the revisiori of the so-called Capehart amendment and also in the 
action of the Senate Banking ana Currency Committee in voting out 
the amendment permitting the use of slaughter quotas. This morn- 
ing, I want to discuss the application of the amendments and the rea- 
sons why we feel that a more satisfactory administration of the act 
would be possible if these amendments were adopted by Congress 
in this session. Certainly, it wouldn't be our desire to appear before 
this committee and ask for these changes, could we find it feasible to 
operate under the amendments, as they were passed by Congress. 
We realize that a good many hours went into the hearings of the 
original hill and a good many hours went into the conference report 
and, from discussion with various members of the conference com- 
mittee, I am convinced beyond any doubt that the language as stated 
in the act did not carry out the intention of the members of that com- 
mittee, and 80 the Senat* amendment as it has been approved by the 
Senate more clearly states the proposition and clears away some of the 
difficulties tliat we have been facing in the past couple of months at- 
tempting to administer the act as it was passed by Congress. 
,. In the discussion this morning, I just want to emphasize the ad- 
ministrative difficulties rather than to go into this question, the broad 
general question of inflation, and the dangers that we face today. I 
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know that the members of this committee are as much informed as 
anybody can possibly be on those dangers, and so I would not want to 
infringe on your time by reviewing the situation. 

I last formally appeared before this committee on May H when the 
committee was considering the amendment and extension of the 
Defense Production Act. That was almost 5 months ago. 

In the memorandum which I filed with the committee on that day 
I reviewed the record of the first 4i/^ months of price control. I am 
proud of that record. In that short period of time we had made a 
real start on a successful program. We had passed rather smoothly 
and rapidly from the first step — a general freeze of most prices — and 
were well along in the interim stage of development toward the ulti- 
mate goal of workable, effective tailored regulations. 

We had weathered the inflationary hurricane that was blowing when 
we first set out. Our actions had brought reassurance to businessmen 
and consumers, who had previously been engaged in a panicky flight 
from the dollar. We had weathered the first blow and were, with 
reasonable confidence, getting ready for the heavier storm that lay 
ahead. 

I wish I could be as well satisfied with the record of the past several 
months. True, we have not been idle. We have issued 26 major regu- 
lations and 204 amendments and sopplementarf regulations. We 
have continued to make progress in a number of areas. But in the 
important field covered by our manufacturers' regulations we have lost 
precious months of relative calm which could and should have been 
used to get ourselves fully prepared for the pressures ahead. 

THE manufacturers' REGULATIONS 

When I appeared before you on May 11 our manufacturers' regula- 
tions were due to become effective on May 28. Within the next few 
days we had received many requests from manufacturers for addi- 
tional time to complete their calculations. In an attempt to judge the 
appropriateness of this request we consulted with business controllers 
around the country and with independent accountants who had been 
retained to do this type of work. Various dates were suggested rang- 
ing from June 15 to July 15 or even later. We concluded that a 1- 
montb extension would be reasonable. 

In order to make the new prices effective on a Monday we planned 
to make them effective on July 2. 

On June 30 Congress extended the Defense Production Act for 31 
days, with what amounted to a freeze on price regulations during 
that time. Again our manufacturers' regulations were postponed. 

Then at the end of July Congress again extended tlie act. With 
respect to manufacturers' prices, Congress specifically provided that 
roll-back regulations previously issued but not yet effective could 
become effective. But Congress followed this authorization with a 
mechanism that not only put a serious crimp in any roll-backs, but in 
many cases required roll- forwards in price ceilings. 

I shall discuss this particular amendment in detail later. At this 
point, I want to speak generally about price control techniques and 
goals, and the relation of our manufacturers' regulations to tliose 
techniques and goals. 
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THE ,TECBKIQDE OP ISDIVIDnAL AICINO' 

Our manufacturers' regulations were never intended as permanent 
regulations. In my May 11 report I said ; 

The manitfacturers' regulation, unlike the retail regulations, is not intended 
to be an enduring regulation. It is a general interim r^ulation which wiU be 
replaced in due course by tailored regulations for the particular' industries and 
commodities. 

As an enduring price control technique, it is for most industries 
undesirable to have individual prices which each manufacturer com- 
putes and applies. Such individually computed prices have numerous 



(1) They impose a heavy burden of computation and reporting on 
business ; 

(2) Because they are individually computed prices, they are not 
clear and known to buyers and sellers alike. No one except the seller 
can tell whether he is selling in compliance or in violation of regula- 
tions without elaborate and time-consuming check of the seller's pri- 
vate records ; and 

(3) In many industries, uniform prices have always prevailed in 
the past. That is what sellers and buyers want. It makes alloca- 
tions easier for the National Production Authority. It makes compli- 
ance and enforcement easier. It makes price control easier at otner 
levels of processing or distribution. 

Why then did we issue a regulation with these weaknesses ? The 
answer is simple and I believe the reasons were generally understood 
by responsible business firms. The general freeze regulations, issued 
at a time when panic inflation gripped our markets, caught some 
businesses and some manufacturers at a severe disadvantage, but 
caught others with prices which were both excessibe and unreasonable. 
The manufacturers' regulation was an interim device that could op- 
erate promptly and simply to relieve squeezes, roll back excessive 
prices, and restore reasonable order to markets. Meanwhile, we 
could move carefully and deliberately at the job of working out fair 
prices, as uniform and clear and enforceable as OPS, with the help 
of industry, could make them. 

The manufacturers' regulation started with pre-Korean prices — 
which were normal in their structure and interrelationships — and 
adjusted them for the elements of cost change that could be measured 
directly and with relative ease. It was a feasible step only if it were 
left as a first approximation of a better result which we should shortly 
achieve. 

The enactment of section 402 (d) (4) into the Defense Production 
Act enshrined into permanent legislation this technique of individual 
calculation, which was originally devised merely as an interim step. 
Thereby, it denied to OPS the use of the basic long-range techniques 
we were about ready to use. This makes far more difficult the job 
of stabilizing prices, and it imposes on business a burden of paper 
work and a kind of price control that is complicated and unsatis- 
factory. Most businesses tell us that they would much prefer to oper- 
ate under tailored regulations, and, if possible, dollars-and-cents 
prices. 
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TAILORED REODLATIONS 

In cooperation with our industry advisory committees, we had al- 
ready made considerale progress toward tailored regulations. By 
"tailored regulations" we mean regulations that cover reasonably uni- 
form segments of industry with uniform rules and uniform price 
schedules that fit the business conditions and methods of operation of 
each segment. Instead, we are now faced in the new act with a 
mandate of entirely different nature. We must comply with a new 
standard of pricing — again of the broad adjustment- formula type. 
But the new standard bases ceilings on the highest price level during 
the first half of 1950 with adjustments for changes in all costs. 



The recognition of changes in all costs— rather than material and 
factory labor costs — is meant to be an improvement. And it would 
be an improvement if it were a workable concept. But it is not. 
Every accounting expert will tell you that for most industries there 
is no definitive and indisputable way of measuring changes in all kinds 
of costs as required by this provision. It might be thought to be a 
matter of simple arithmetic about which no two honest men could 
disagree. But that is not the experience of business, 

THE PROBLEMS OF COST DETERMINATION 

In many industries, the task of measuring and allocating all costs 
to each unit of material has baffled businessmen, accountants, and 
economists. Experience shows that under identical circumstances, 
accountants can come up with widely diffeient cost figures, each based 
on an accepted method, with no one able to say that one is right and 
the other wrong. For example, Long's Cost Accountants Handbook, 
which is highly respected by accountants and industrial controllers, 
has an extensive discussion of different methods of allocating over- 
head. Pages 1062 and lOfiS summarize 17 different methods of over- 
head allocation all of which are in use and all of which are in accord- 
ance with reasonable principles of accounting. 

The discussion of these alternative methods is followed by a quota- 
tion from volume 19 of the National Association of Cost Accountants 
Bulletin. In the article quoted, Halligan points out some wide fluc- 
tuations in unit costs that can result from different methods of apply- 
ing overhead. The industry in question manufactures mechanical 
rubber products. He states, and I quote : 

It has been my pleasure to survey cost systems used In one brancb oF the 
mephanical goods Industry known as the molded goods group. Among tbe 40 
manufapturers investigated, I found several, different methods of applying over- 
head to tbe cost of product : 

1. The poundage basis. 

2. The prime cost basis. That is, overhead is applied in relation to tbe com- 
bined material and direct labor values in each product. 

3. Total direct labor dollar basis. That Is. the total direct labor cost of each 
product is used as a basis for applying overhead. 

4. Departmental direct labor dollar basts. That is, separate overhead rat«B 
were iised for earh operation, based on direct labor dollar method. 

5. The machine hour method. Some companies follow the plan of applying 
all overhead !n the entire plant on a machine hour rate, depending upon the 
curing time at the press. 
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6. Lastly, what we recommend as the correct method, tJepartment rates, using 
direct labor dollar method as a basia in all departments except those where the 
direct labor time does not correspomi with the machine time. 

1 have calculated the total production costs for two products, A. and B, nslng 
each of the methods listed above. 

Without going into the specific dollars it is interesting to note that 
in one of the metliods of calculation the variance between the low and 
high figure was 82.5 percent, and in the other, 100 percent, although 
these methods were used by honest men, using accepted accounting 
principles, but that is what the variance was. 

He then reports that these six differing methods of allocating over- 
head resulted in the following costs for 100 units of product A : 14.57, 
23.68, 26.59, 22.37, 21.87, and 26.08 cents, a range of 82.5 percent from 
the lowest to the highest. In the case of product B, the costs calcu- 
lated by these six different methods were $35.87, $20.43, $17.99, $30.68, 
$30.49, and $20,93, a range of exactly 100 percent from the lowest to 
the highest. Need I tell you more about the difficulty of setting ceiling 
prices on the basis of all costs? 

The cost-accounting records of most firms that keep such accounts 
are based upon standard rates of overhead cost. Such standard rates 
are no real measure of actual overhead costs. They are arbitrary 
measures, which serve a useful planning purpose, but they are not 
suitable for the requirements of tne new amendment. Another inter- 
esting study, which also appeared in volume 19 of the National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants Bulletin, related to the frequency of re- 
vision of standard overhead rates on the part of 224 companies. 

Presumably these were companies with reasonably adequate cost 
accounting system. Of the 224 companies, only 40, or 17.8 percent, 
revised their overhead rates more often than once a year. Some com- 
panies reported no change in overhead rates for periods up to 15 
years. Overhead cost data submitted for price control purposes are 
frequently nothing more than unadjusted standard rates. Particu- 
larly in a period when output is at higher than average levels, these 
rates will almost invariably overstate the actual cost. 

ABSENOE OF COST ACCOUNTING RECORDS 

Difficulties in determining actual overhead costs arise even where 
detailed cost estimates are available. Yet careful studies show that 
no more than 15 percent of American business firms maintain account- 
ing records adequate for such purposes — and these records provide 
cost estimates only by a process of elaborate calculation based upon 
general assumptions and time-consuming research. The other 85 per- 
cent would have to estimate their costs by crude methods, which could 
easily be rigged by those who wish to be dishonest to give the results 
desired. 

Price ceilings on this basis would be determined largely by guess 
and assumption. Experts have assured me that there are not enough 
accountants to check up on all the figures required for providing 
American industry with ceilings calculated in this way. With no 
possibility of an adequate check by OPS, sellers would practically 
have to set their own ceilings. Each business would naturally base 
its costs on the most advantageous estimates. 

The result of this would be no price control at all. We would set 
off a scramble for higher prices and higher wages such as we had 
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after the outbreak of war in Korea. In such a scramble, business and 
labor naturally would have to use all their resources to protect them- 
selves. The American consumer, once again, would be caught in the 
middle. 

If, on the other hand, we were to make an effort to combine such 
a method of price setting with reasonably effective checking, we would 
have to hamper the wort of industry by unendurably long delays and 
grave uncertainties. 

IPracticing accountants and controllers whom we have consulted, 
recognizing this dilemma, tell us that this is not a method of price 
control under which industry can operate. 

I have with me a few letters which confirm this statement. I should 
like to read them to you. 

(The letters referred to have been separately reproducd and appear 
as a supplement to this statement.) 

INADEQTTACIEB OP A COST STANDARD 

It may appear that I am giving too much importance to the diffi- 
culties of pricing on the basis of changes in all costs. After all, it 
might be said, OPS is not compelled to use this standard. It is offered 
only as a permissible alternative to allow roll-backs which would 
otherwise be prohibited by the first sentence of section 402 (d) (4). 
But this view greatly underestimates the significance of the new 
standard — and for two entirely different reasons. 

NEED FOR ROLL-BACEB 

I want to say sincerely that there is a need for roll-backs. It is well 
known that the prices of some products rose much more than the 
prices of others between the outbreak of war in Korea and the general 
freeze. During that time, some sellers raised their prices much 
more than others. Without authority to roll back those excessive 
price increases, speculators' prices would become ceiling prices which 
all consumers would have to pay. 

Inflationary price movements before the freeze were most dramatic 
in the case of scrap metals. Prices of many kinds of metal scrap 
were frozen at levels higher — in some cases much higher — than prices 
of primary metals. Nickel scrap, for example, shot up to more than 
$2 a pound while the price of primary nickel was S0.5 cents a pound. 
Fortunately we have been able to correct this situation and many 
others like it. 

But similar situations still exist with respect to other waste ma- 
terials and new ones may arise as a result of changes in production 
patterns. Yet all these waste materials are important raw materials 
for industries which cannot operate efficiently unless they can get 
these materials at reasonable prices. 

Not only waste materials are involved. For example, before the 
freeze, steel was extremely scarce and gray-market prices were often 
double the standard mill price. The freeze regulation made these 
gray-market prices into legal ceiling prices. Unfortunately, our regu- 
lations in this field had not yet been issued when the roll-back pro- 
hibitions first became effective. 
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lASt yeaJ, crude rubber was bid up drastically in the world mark^ 
It has come down suletantially. But the trade expects it to come 
down much further — perhaps to half its present price. That would 
bring the raw material costs for manufacturers of rubber products 
far &low the level of last January and February. But there is little 
likelihood that actual prices for rubber products would automatically 
reflect the drop in raw material costs. Even in such extreme cases 
there can be no roll-back until we have gone through the long and 
involved accounting procedure I described a few minutes ago. 

For price contnSs we substitute a cost standard rather than the 
standard which all price controls must be measured against and that 
is what is the fair and equitable price. 

THE COST STANDARD BECOMES OVERRIDINO 

There is a second reason why so much importance must be attributed 
to this difficult method of pricing. The new standard in 402 (d) (4) 
has the power to override all other price-control standards. For the 
same standard is mandatory upon application by individual sellers. 

Once individual sellers are given the right to get their ceilings ad- 
justed for all increases in their cost between certain dates, the use 
of that right becomes in each industry most attractive to those sellers 
who have permitted their costs to rise the most. It gives a bonus to 
those who have been least efficient managers and who normally are 
penalized in our competitive system by getting a smaller profit than 
their more efficient competitors. Under this provision, however, they 
are entitled to price increases unless OPS should find that the increases 
were unreasonable or excessive. 

Once they get these increases, it will in many instances be impossible 
to deny the same ceiling prices to their competitors even though the 
competitors cannot claim them individually on the basis of their own 
costs. 

This is true because many industries cannot for long function prop- 
erly with different prices for various sellers of the same commodity. 
Kor can price control function that way. How could we place any 
uniform ceilings, for instance, on a bag of standard fertilizer if the 
various fertilizer manufacturers had to pay widely varying prices for 
their materials? How could we set uniform ceilings at retail for any 
kind and cut of meat if some packers were given substantially liigher 
•ceilings than others — whether because their cost changes were really 
different or merely because they used different methods to allocate 
their costs? 

COST ABSORPTION AND THE COOT STANDARD 

One final fundamental point. The cost standard requires that the 
price of each material bear a predetermined relationship to its costs — 
the relationship that existed immediately prior to the Korean incident. 

In addition to the numerous difficulties tnat I have already discussed, 
this involves the fundamental misconception that such a fixed relation- 
ship of coats and prices is a normal procedure in business. 

On the contrary, within fairly wide limits, prioea for individual 
materials often fluctuate up and down quite without relationship to 
costs. 
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The manager oi a large industrial enterprise is quite accustomed to 
having his mat-gins oVer costs change f retjuehtly on the various linfes 
or items he hiakes. As long as some margins go up as others go down, 
he is satisfied. He looks at the results of his whole business operation 
ot whole sectors of his business operation to judge how well or how 
badly he is doing. 

An efficient price control operation can and should, again within 
limits, use this same business standard. Merely because costs hate 
gone up on one thing made by an industry doesn t mean that the price 
of that item needs to be raised. Perhaps costs have gone down on 
other things. The real test is whether the over-all operations of that 
business or industry are satisfactory. When price control uses this 
test it is using business' own standard. 

Business has practiced "cost absorption" for years. In fact, Amet- 
ican business has prided itself on its ability to absorb cost increases, 
yet maintain or lower its prices. By this technique, it has increased 
Its volume and expanded its markets. During a prosperous time like 
this, when volume is at peak levels and markets are expanding, it is 
not unreasonable to abide by this time-proven principle of sound 
■business procedure. 

Nor, is this new in Government price control. Just recently the 
Interstate Commerce Commission granted certain railroad freight 
rat© increases. These increases took the form of blanket percentages 
applying across the board to numerous roads and numerous commod- 
ities. Of course, it is a fact that each commodity or class of commod- 
ities carried by rail has its own separate rate. A different rate ap- 
plies to coal than applies to watches or fertilizer or shirts. Carrying 
each of these classes of commodities involves different costs, due to 
the need for different handling, and so on, and has involved different 
changes in cost. Likewise, different carriers have not experienced 
identical over-all cost changes. 

But the Commission did not try the impossibly complicated job of 
measuring separately the changes in hauling costs for each commod- 
ity. It did not grant different rate increases for different carriers 
and different commodities. Trying to measure the cost of hauling a 
ton of pork chops as opposed to a ton of gasoline is as impossible as 
trying to measure the cost of producing pork chops or the cost of pro- 
ducing gasoline, and for the same reason. 

Pork chops come off the same pig as bacon, ham, lard and pigskin. 
We know how much the packer paid for a hog but no one can say how 
much of that total cost goes into pork chops instead of bacon. Gaso- 
line is only one of numerous products made by refining a single barrel 
of crude oil. It is almost impossible to determine how much of that 
total cost can be allocated to gasoline and how much to kerosene or 
fuel oil. 

The same locomotive hauls coal, perfume, lumber, furniture, books, 
and neckties. The Interstate Commerce Commission didn't try to 
measure these separate costs or cost changes. Bather it found th»t 
considering the total impact of all the increases in cost on some items, 
and the decreases on otliers the general level of rates needed to be 
increased. 

I should add that no Government agency has ever successfully 
been able to measure costs on individual materials or services for use 
in regulation of any kind, except with long delay and excessive don- 
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troversy. Consider the problem of mail pay. Consider the argu- 
ments over contract renegotiation {many of which are still pending). 
But these dealt only with a small percentage of the total number of 
business firms. OPS must deal with them all. 

The National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy, consisting of 
representatives of labor, management, and the public and of all the 
leading management organizations, pointed out the difficulty of the 
Capehart amendment and suggested that it be changed. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Committee, oi course, as we 
said, has recommended the change and it was overwlielmingly adopted 
in the Senate. 

I think that the case for the revision must have been very clear since 
the hearings in the Senate side were rather extended and the sub- 
committee considering specifically that revision went into it quite 
thoroughly and reported out the amendment that has since been 
adopted. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue deals with all business firms. It 
often spends months auditing a single corporate tax return. But it 
has only the problems of excessive or unreasonable cost claims. It 
never has to determine proper costs on groups of products or indi- 
vidual products, or costs as of a particular date. It operates only on 
an over-all profit-and-loss statement for a fuU-yearperiod. OPS does 
not have nor will it ever have the accounting stafiTof the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Yet this cost standard for adjustments on an 
individual company and individual material basis requires OPS to 
find prompt answers to all of the problems encountered by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and many more besides. 

I still have not yet covered all the problems raised by section 402 
(d) (4), but I don't think I need take up more of your time. On 
the basis of these considerations, the President and Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Johnston, and myself, urged elimination of this section from the act. 
This followed the recommendation of the National Advisory Board on 
Mobilization Policy, which was unanimously approved by the Board 
at a meeting at which the following members were present : 

Charles E. Wilson, Director, Office of Mobilization, Davis W. 
Brooks, William H. Davis, George H. Meade, George Meany, Hershel 
D. Newsom. James G. Patton, Claude A. Putnam, Walter P. Eeuther, 
Samuel Aboott Smith, Robert B. Taylor, and John Lord O'Brian. 

The Board, in its recommendation, said : 

Ab r^ards the Capehart ameDdment, Its provisions are so complex that we 
are unable at this time to appraise Its effects exactly. However, It aeems that 
it wlli result in a general Increase of price ceilings for large sectors of the 
economy. TLe principle of this amendment, to permit indiyidual sellers to 
arbitrarily pass on to the purchaser all cost increases In the 13 months since 
Korea, blocks the efforts of the Governmeut to get pricing which will be both 
fair and equitable to the producer and reasonable for the consumer. Equally 
serious are the complications which this amendment introduces in price-control 
administration and enforcement. Among other things, an enormous burden 
of individual price adjustments may be thrown on the stabilization agencies, 
made particularly complex by the need for cost Information which most busi- 
nesses are aot oormally able to supply. At the same time, the requirements 
of the amendment will greatly hamper, If not preclude, the important work of 
simplifying price regulations and establishing uniform dollars and cents celling 
prices, In appropriate cases. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Committee, after hearings, 
reported out a bill which — although it did not repeal section 402 
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(d) (4)-~di(i remove its worst features. On October 4, the Senate 
passed this bill by a vote of 29 to 21, 

The amendment prohibits unlimited roll-backs of the prices of 
manufacturers, processors, and sellers of industrial services. In addi- 
tion, it requires provision for individual adjustments to relieve any 
such producer from financial hardship, whether from roll-backs or 
price ceilings of any description. 

Existing section 402 (d) (4) requires individual calculations of 
increases m all direct and indirect costs from the highest pre-Korean 
price up to July 26, 1951. It thus has the effect of requiring OPS 
to grant price increases to individuals even though their prices have 
not been rolled back and even though they are not suffering financial 
hardship, but are making abnormally high profits. 

For this adjustment requirement, S. 2170 substitutes a provision 
allowing individual companies suffering financial hardship to obtain 
an adjustment, covering their cost increases, to the extent necessary 
to remove the hardship. It permits OPS to issue and maintain 
uniform dollar-and-cents ceilings. It allows the continuation of ceil- 
ings already issued, as does existing 402 (d) (4), but subject to the 
individual adjustment to relieve financial hardship. 

The first sentence of S. 2170 makes no substantive change in the first 
sentence of section 403 (d) (4). It makes language changes only for 
the purpose of making perfectly clear the intention of Congress, 
which was to cover in the provision only the selling prices of manu- 
facturers, processors, and sellers of industrial services. 

The second sentence of S. 2170 also makes no substantive change in 
the second sentence of 402 (d) (4). The new language makes clear 
the intention of Congress that price regulations must meet the stan- 
dard of the sentence, rather than that they must be constructed accord- 
ing to a single mathematical formula. 

Clause (2) of the second sentence of 402 (d) (4) is preserved with- 
out change. 

A sentence has been inserted after the second sentence which modi- 
fies the original provisions for reflection of changes in costs, to avoid 
administrative difficulties. It requires regulations subject to clause 
(1) to include adjustments for necessary and unavoidable direct cost 
changes, and a reasonable allowance for changes in all other necessary 
and unavoidable costs properly allocable to the production and sale of 
the materials or industrial services. 

The fourth sentence of S, 2170 has been substituted for the third 
sentence of section 402 (d) (4) as now in effect. The Senate com- 
mittee stated that the principal purpose of 402 (d) (4) was that pro- 
ducers should be protected against the hardships of unlimited roll- 
backs. The Senate committee likewise stated this to be the principal 
purpose of S. 2170. In addition to the provisions already descrilred, 
the fourth sentence of S. 2l70 makes hardship relief mandatory. 

Any manufacturer, processor, or seller of industrial services whose 
ceiling prices result in financial hardship to him becomes entitled to 
an individual adjustment of his ceiling prices, whether or not such 
prices represent roll-backs. The relief will be computed in accord- 
ance with the application of the formula prescribed in clause (1) to 
the coats and prices of the seller involved, and in the' amount necessary 
to relieve such financial hardship, whether that means reduction of 
& roll-back or an increase in ceiling prices. 
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The last sentence of section 402 (d) (4) has been eliminated in S. 
2170 because it is taken care of by the newly inserted third sentence. 

Mr. Wilson has stated that S. 2170— 
Ib an improvement over the present section — 
and that — 

it represents a comproraise designed to retain the principles of tliat amendinent 
Insofar as consistent with removal of the serious administrative difflcaltiee 
which It creates. With the chanire this bill would make in the cost formula, and 
with the smaller number of Individual applications that mast be processed, I 
believe the new provision Is workable. 

That is my own opinion as well. 

I want to go into the question of the Herlong amendment since 
that is oae of the House amendment^ and before the Senate committee 
it was made very clear that if the House would take some action, the 
Senate committee would be glad to take it up since they had already 
rejected it, not only in committee but on the floor, in the original 
considei-ation of the bill. 

Discussion of that starts at the bottom of page 19 in the statement. 

THE DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES AMENDMENT 

Section 402 (k), like 402 (d) (4), purports to correct what I freely 
admit is a problem in price control. But, like the section already dis- 
cussed, it raises new problems more numerous and more difficult than 
the old ones it tries to solve. 

The impact of section 402 (k) varies with the type of regulation 
which is involved. The Defense Production Act of 1950 enabled OPS 
to adjust distributors' margins up or down as circumstances indicated. 
Under section 402 (k), OPS may maintain the margins provided by 
existing regulations, or may increase them to the extent considered 
fair and equitable. But 402 (k) does not allow us to reduce any 
percentage margin set by existing regulations, even though a reduc- 
tion might be fully justified in the light of higher invoice costs and 
lower expense rates if the reduced margin falls short of the custom- 
ary pre-Korean percentage margin. This particularly has the effect 
of prohibiting dollars-and-cents pass-throughs, which OPS might 
properly and fairly have used in some instances unless such pass- 
throughs are provided in existing regulations. 

According to the statements made when this amendment was intro- 
duced, it is based on the assumption that the maintenance of historic 
percentage margins is fair and necessary and would not interfere 
with tight price control. The facts are otherwise. 

As distrioutors' invoice costs rise, an unchanged percentage margin 
leads to higher gross profits. This is fair and necessary if the dis- 
tributors' operating costs are rising at the same time and in approxi- 
mately the same proportion. All past experience shows that operating 
costs and invoice costs do not increase in the same time or in the same 
amount. 

EXPENSE BATES 

In fact, distributors' operating costs fluctuate less than their sales 
volume. Consequently, their operating cost per dollar of sales decline 
as sales increase, and vice versa. The figures for 1950 show a decline 
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in the expense rate — that is, the ratio of operating costs to sales vol- 
ume — as sales increased following the Korean oiitbreak. 

It was claimed in support of this amendment that a substantial por- 
tion of distributor's costs were directly related percentagewise to cost 
of goods. Examples given were occupancy costs, selling commissions^ 
insurance, credit, losses, and similar factors. 

In many cases, liowever, occupancy cost is fixed. This is particu- 
larly true of those large retailers who occupy their own buildings. 
Selling commissions likewise are not paid by all distributors. Many 
small distributors do not employ sales personnel. Large distribu- 
tors often pay only a fraction of their sales personnel on a conimission 
basis. 

The other factors mentioned do not in all instances rise as volume 
goes up, and very rarely rise as much as sales volume does. These 
specifically named costs represent only a portion of total operating 
costs of distributors. Any increases they may experience in these 
costs are usually offset by reduction in other costs. 

HARKDOWN8 

Section 402 (k) is needlessly inflationary because it recognizes 
customary business markups and ignoi-es customary business mark- 
downs. Of course, section 402 (k) does not require recognition of 
customary markups where these markups ai'e largely nominal and 
many sales are made below these prices. But, where the bulk of 
the sales during the base period were made at the initial markup 
price, that initial markup is the customary one and must be recog- 
nized even though there were in fact some special sales during that 
period which reduced the average realized margin. Igiiorin^ this 
kind of reduction in the realized margin imposes an inflationary 
requirement on price control. 

The significance of markdowns in retail operations and the dif- 
ference in practice during the wartime sellers' market is dramatically 
illustrated by the statistics of the Controllers' Congress of the Na- 
tional Ketail Dry Goods Association. It should be noted that these 
statistics show markdowns as a percentage of all sales, not only the 
sales of markdown merchandise. Nonetheless, they show that mark- 
downs of department stores in the years 1947 through 1949 aver- 
aged from 6.9 to 7.5 percent of sales, with the exact figures varying 
according to the size of the stores. 

Before the war, from 1935 through 1939, they were only slightly 
lower — from 6,6 percent to 6.8 percent. But during the inflationary 
war period from 1942 through 1945 they averaged from 4,3 percent 
to 4.7 percent. In other words, they were about a third less than 
befoi-e the war and almost two-fifths less than after the war. 

Still greater was the contrast in the larger specialty stores coverea 
by the Controllers' Congress. Their markdowns were 8.9 percent 
oi all sales before the war, 4,9 percent during the war, and 8.1 per- 
cent after the war. 

On the average, therefore, distributors do not receive their cus" 
tomary percentage margins for all their sales. In an inflationary 
period, however, there will be few markdowns and clearance sales. 
Maintenance of full compulsory percentage margins, therefore, in 
reality increases the total gross margin. 
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EXPENSE RATES MUST BE C0N8n»lRED 

Now, I want to emphasize that it is recognized by OPS that dis- 
tributors' margins must be large enough to assure a fair return for 
their efforts, and we have set ceilings accordingly. Tliis is required 
by the provisions in the act that ceilings must be "generally fair and 
equitable." 

Where distributors' invoice costs do not rise, there is no problem. 
Wliere invoice costs rise and operating costs also rise to such an ex- 
tent as to require the maintenance of the customary percentage mar- 
gin, that margin will be maintained. It would be neither necessary 
nor fair, however, to maintain the customary percentage margin 
where invoice costs rise but operating cost per dollar of sales declines, 
or rises at a much smaller rate. 

DOLLARS-ANn-CBNTS MARGIN OFTEN USED 

In fact, there are a good many distributive trades which would not 
think of using a fixed percentage margin as the basis for their normal 
operations because the prices of the commodities they deal with 
fluctuate so much more sharply than their operating costs. This is 
especially true in the distribution of many industrial materials, and 
distributors of industrial materials are covered by section 402 (k) 
together with those distributing consumer goods. 

Let me again give you an example. Industrial molasses has risen 
to about four times its pre-Korean price. Maintaining the per- 
centage margin for distributors of this product which existed during 
the month before Korea, therefore, would give distributors four times 
as many dollars and cents — clearly a fantastic increase in profit. 

These distributors have faced very sharp price fluctuations before 
and customarily use a dollar -and-cents margin rather than a per- 
centage margin in setting their sales prices. The same is true in 
regard to a good many other industrial materials subject to sharp 
price fluctuations. 

Since these distributors do not customarily use a percentage mark- 
up, section 402 (k) has no application and OPS regulations may 
properly continue the dollars-and-cents mark-up used by these dis- 
tributors. Even in such cases, the windfall of section 402 (k) might 
tempt the distributors to contend that they customarily used per- 
centage mark-ups and lead to needless controversy. But the telling 
point made by Uie normal practice of these distributors is that equity 
and fairness do not necessarily require that cost increases be pjnra- 
mided into even larger price increases. 

EXPERIENCE UNHER OPA 

Experience under wartime price control confirms all that I have 
told you about this provision and clearly proves that it is neither 
necessary or fair, OPA required distributors to accept a reasonable 
amount of cost absorption. Congress did not prohibit it, although 
that was frequently proposed. But even with some cost absorption 
the distributors found a decline in their operating costs per dollar 
of sales. And they enjoyed a very substantial increase in their net 
profits. 
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This is dramatically illustrated by all available information on the 
subject. To give you concrete figures, I have to turn once more to 
that segment of the distributive trades for which the largest amount 
of statistics is available — that is, the department stores — and I am 
again citing figures collected by the Controller's Congress of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

These figures show that gross margins of department stores in 1940 
were between 36.4 and 37.6 cents per dollar of sales. In spite of cost 
absorption required by OPA, they were between 38.2 and 39.2 centa 
in 1944, the last wartime year for which the figures were available. 
But operating expenses, which in 1940 had been between 34.1 and 
35.4 cents per dollar of sales, were in 1944 only between 26,1 and 27.8. 
The result was a spectacular increase in net profit. 

In 1940, the stores netted from 2.2 to 2.8 cents per dollar of sales, 
but in 1944 their net was between 11.2 and 13.1 cents — about five times 
as much as in 1940 — and all in spite of cost absorption and reduction 
in the percentage margin included in individual ceiling prices. If 
the Congress had imposed maintenance of the customary percentage 
margins by OPA, distributors' net profits would have risen even higher 
and the entire price level would have been substantially and needlessly 
raised. The same considerations apply today. 

THE EXCEPTION TO SECTION 402 (K) 

It is true that section 402 (k) would permit an exception but only 
in regard to specific items of a line of material that is in short supply. 
Moreover, the exception would be permissible only if the Government 
had taken specific action to encourage production of the item in ques- 
tion, and if there were formal finding that the reduction was not only 
generally equitable but also "proportionate to the reduction at all 
levels of production and distribution," a finding which as a practical 
matter could almost never be made. Actually, where specific action 
is required in order to encourage production, such action might very 
well be an increase in margins at producer levels. 

The very fact that this exception is allowed in section 402 (k) points 
to a basic misunderstanding ft-om which this provision arose. It was 
apparently assumed — and it was so stated in the testimony of the 
American Retail Federation — that price control is not really necessary 
except where a shortage of a particular item exists. This view com- 
pletely ignores our experience with inflation in 1950. There was no 
shortage of most goods and materials last fall, but prices went up 
and up. Prices went up because of the pressures from heavy fear 
buying by both business and consumers. Last year's infiation infected 
all goods and all markets until action by OPS removed the fears which 
had led to panic and speculative buying. 

The inflationary pressure we face today stems from an imbalance as 
between total consumer income and total supply of available consumer 
goods. Certainly, inflationary pressure is not confined to those items 
wliicb are both in acutely short supply and so essential as to require 
specific Government action to encourage their production. 

I therefore feel fully justified in asking the Congress to eliminate 
section 402 (k) from the Defense Production Act. 
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PRICE CONTttOLB OK BEEF 

When we started our program to control meat prices we tried to- 
profit by the mistakes of World War II price control. Our very first 
action was a regulation setting up slaughter quotas. This device was- 
used during part of World War II period. While in use it showed, 
itself to be an effective and workable way of avoiding black markets. 

Congress in extending the Defense Production Act decided that th.© 
future rollbacks of cattle prices should be prohibited. However, 
Congress rejected proposals for decontrol of beef which had beer* 
strenuously urged. Congress demonstrated that it wanted OPS to 
maintain ceilings and to make them effective, workable, and firm. 

But at the same time, acting on the pleas of those who wanted no- 
controls on beef, Congress threw out the system of slaughter quota^^ 
upon which an effective and sensible controls program must be based- 

This has resulted in an inconsistency between the objectives of pric^ 
stabilization expressed by Congress and the procedures provided for^ 
achieving those objectives. 

QUOTAS ARE ESSENTIAL TO MEAT PRICE CONTROL 

Without slaughter quotas our efforts to maintain effective price- — 
controls on beef will be made vastly more difficult. I testified before — 
the Senate committee a month ago and I want to repeat here that it may" 
well be that the issue presented to Congress is whether we shall have ^ 
meat price controls or whether we shall not. 

In the last few days we have had dramatic confirmation of this- - 
statement. The general counsel for the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association — NIMPA — has written to the members of his 
association urging them to oppose slaughter quotas in order to defeat 
price control. I have copies of Mr. LaEoe's letter with me, and I 
would like to read it to the committee. 

This letter makes it clear what the real issue is, namely, whether 
Congress will give meat price controls a fair chance to work or whether 
it will run the risk that they will break down. 

PRICE CONTROL 

The letter is as follows : 
To the Members: 

There is a chance of beating price control b; defeating tbe admialstration's. 
attempt to destroy tbe quota power to OPS. Mr. DlSalle has said that price- 
control on meat will not work without the quota power. This makes it terribly 
important to do eTerything we reasonably can to defeat quotas, if we want to- 
put an end to price control. I fully realize that opinion In NIMPA is divided on 
the subject of the quotas, but I believe that the opinion will be unanimously 
against quotas if we could put an end to price control through defeating the 
restoration of the quota power. It Is important for those who agree with this 
proposition to write their Senators and Representatives in opposition to restoring 
the quota power. 

I understand since this letter was sent out on October 2 that Mr. LaRoe 
has again confirmed this statement and said that that makes the issue 
very clear, whether we are going to have price controls or not have 
price controls and in order to defeat price controls, make sure that, 
there is no restoration of the slaughter quotas. 
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Again, I want to repeat what I told the Senate committee — 'We will 
mot immediately revoke price controla on meat if you do not give us 
■■ the power to reimpoae slaughter quotas. On the contrary, we will do 
: -our best to make them work. " But I would be less than frank if I did 
. not tell you that in the long run there is a real possibility that the 
a whole program will prove unworkable and have to be abandoned if 
h "we do not get slaughter quotas, 
; Slaughter quotas are important for several reasons : 

f QUOTAS ARE NEEDED TO MAKE THE CATTLE CEILINGS WORK 

' To begin with, our cattle price ceilings may be unworkable without 

r <juotas. Cattle prices are running away from us. Our ceiling on 

" prime cattle is $37 at Chicago and yet in the last few weeks prime 
■cattle have been selling on the Chicago market at prices substantially 

^ tigher than $37. 

Not only that, but legitimate packers in the Middle West, old and 

" substantial companies, cannot purchase cattle at the price compliance 
levels. Many companies are way below normal volume. Their for- 
mer quotas are going somewhere else. 

You may ask why we need quotas to make cattle ceilings work; 

. why we do not simply put our enforcement people on the job? The 
answer to that is that they are on the job ; we nave a vigorous enforce- 
ment program. We have over 1,300 investigators in slaughtering 

', plants right now. But aggressive enforcement, although it is essen- 
tial to support controls, is not enough. This is because of the way 

- the cattle ceilings work. 

! All of you know that the worth of an animal depends on its quality 
or grade and on the amount of meat it will yield when slaughtered, 
You also know that you can't tell the grade and yield of an animal 
until it is slaughtered. 

For this reason we do not place a ceiling on the individual animal. 
Our ceilings are limits on what a slaughterer may pay on the average 
for all cattle slaughtered daring an accounting period. There is no 
<^eiling on the individual animal, nor is there any ceiling applicable 
to the seller. Slaughterers may pay more for one head or lot of cattle 
provided they pay less for another head or lot. They are in com- 
pliance with the regulation of their purchases average out at the end 
■of the month. 

It is not practical under ceilings of this type to police individual 
purchases since no individual purchase is a violation of the regulation. 

' Hence it is possible for one or more slaughterers to bid up the price 
beyond compliance limits in a particular market and other slaughter- 
ers must either pay the price or withdraw from the bidding. 

The quota system made the compliance ceilings workable by oper- 
ating as a limit on the volume of livestock for which any slaughterer 
could bid and as an assurance to each slaughterer that he would obtain 
his normal share of the total available supply without bidding up the 
price. It Iso automatically deterred violations of the compliance ceil- 

■ ings because there would "be downward adjustment of quotas in the 
■event of such violations. 

Moreover, quota violations are much easier to discover and to prose- 
cute than cattle ceiling violations. It is fairly easy to check a man's 
volume of slaughter. It ia also clear that a man who slaughters in 
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excess of quota is doing it willfully and a quota violation is much 
easier case to try before a judge or a jury. 

That is the situation on beef. We may not be able to hold the cattle 
ceilings without quotas. The first 2 months of OPS price control 
demonstrated that you cannot hold beef prices without cattle ceilings. 
And I dislike to think of what will happen to our economy if we can- 
not control the price which the workingman must pay for so important 
a food item as beef. 

QUOTAS AHE NECESSART TO STOP THE BLACK MAKKET 

That is only part of the story. I know that many people in Con- 
gress believe tnat since we can still register slaughterers we can control 
flie black market even though we do not have quotas. This is a mis- 
conception. Registration helps. We are better off with registration 
than without it. But it is not enough. Meat price controls are so 
complex that we need every weapon in the control arsenal. 

Quotas assure each packer of his normal share of the total available 
supply of livestock. If a packer gets his normal volume and if our 
price regulations are fair and equitable, a packer can make a profit. 
If the average packer can make a profit he will not violate our ceilings. 
This is because the average packer, like the average businessman in 
other fields, is basically law-abiding, and wants to obey our regulations 
even when he doesn't like them. 

But if a packer finds his kill way down he knows he is going to lose 
money. You can write and rewrite your ceiling prices until dooms- 
day, but in a narrow-margin business like meat packing there is no 
way a packer can break even let alone make a profit, ii his volume 
is way down. 

What is likely to happen in a situation like this is that the packer 
looks around and sees the chiselers taking the livestock away from him. 
He has been in business for years and has an investment to protect 
The temptation to pay overceiling prices for cattle in order to get his 
volume up is almost irresistible. Experience shows that some packers 
succumb to the temptation, pay overceiling prices for cattle and the 
cha^e overceiling prices for meat in order to come out. 

We ourselves have been surprised at the number of violations turned 
up in our current enforcement drive. Violations were discovered in 
about 38 percent of the plants investigated. This figure gives you an 
idea of the dimension of our enforcement problem without quotas. 
With quotas there will be no economic incentive to commit many of 
these violations and those which are committed will not have the same 
impact on our ceiling price structure. ' 

Moreover the conduct of the violators inflicts severe hardship on the 
many honest businessmen who try to comply with our regulations. 

The violations we have uncovered are the beginning of the meat 
black market. It starts with the packer but it goes all the way down 
the line. The wholesaler and retailer go to the legitimate packer who 
has supplied them all along and find he has no meat. If they want to 
stay in business they must buy meat from the chiseler at overceiling 
prices, and if they want to make a living they have to resell meat at 
overceiling prices. 

The net of all this is that the honest businessman suffers, other busi- 
nessmen are forced to go black and the consumer has to pay overceil- 
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ing prices for meat — all because livestock are diverted from normal 
channels. 

And, of course, when cattle ^o into the black market, there are the 
added disadvantages of unhygienic slaughtering, loss of animal by- 
products used in making vital drugs such as insulin and ACTH, and 
toss of valuable hides. 

You have heard a great deal about the black market in meat under 
OP A, The point I want to make is that under OPA the problem was 
not production but distribution. Meat production was ni^h and in- 
creased steadily all during OPA. Similarly our problem is not one 
of production but rather of distribution. Quotas enable us to preserve 
a normal distribution pattern. 

QUOTAS AKE NEEDED TO TAKE CARE OF THE ABMED FORCES 

There is a third reason why a slaughter quota system is essential. 
It is necessary to assure fair distribution of meat among civilians in 
cases where the Armed Forces take a large proportion of the available 
meat supply. 

We have about 3,500,000 men under arms. They will need plenty 
of meat. 

The Armed Forces get their meat only from Federally inspected 
plants. 

These Federally inspected plants are the only ones which can ship 
meat across State lines. 

Every area of the country execpt the Middle West consumes a great 
deal more meat than it produces. Consumers in Boston, Philadelphia^ 
Atlanta, New Orleans, Seattle, and Los Angeles all depend on inter- 
state shipment of meat. They depend on the same Federally inspected 
plants from which the Armed Forces get their supplies. 

Under the quota system we can and we do give greater quotas to 
plants which supply the Armed Forces. This means that Federally 
inspected plants are able to get enough livestock to supply meat to 
the men in our Army, Navy, and Air Force and also to ship meat 
across State lines to civilian consumers in those States which don't 
produce enough meat. 

Before May 1961, when we adjusted our quotas to provide for the 
Armed Forces, the Quartermaster General was experiencing difficulties 
in filling military needs. After this provision was made, the Defense 
Department reported to us that these difficulties had disappeared. 
Since the repeal of quotas, the Army is again having a great deal of 
trouble getting meat. 

In the last war, before quotas were established, somebody suffered — 
either the Armed Forces did not get enough meat or civilian consumers 
outside the Middle West did not get enough meat. We don't want 
this to happen again. But it is very likely to happen if we do not 
have slaugnter quotas, 

distbibdtion is beginning to suffer 

We are receiving numerous protests from trade associations that the 
industry is meeting increasing difficulties in obtaining livestock sup- 
plies. The National Association of Meat Producers and Wholesalers, 
■which includes a large proportion of the customers of the slaughterers ; 
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ihe Metropolitan Slaughterers Association, who represent virtually 
all independent slaughterhouses in the metropolitan New York and 
New Jersey area; the National Association of Independent Beef 
Slaughterers, who represent a large number of independent slaugh- 
terers, all predict chaos in the distribution of meat without quotas and 
■declare it is imperative that slaughtering quotas be restored if price 
^yjntrol is to be effective. OPS is also receiving reports from indi- 
vidual slaughters that, without quotas, they find it much more difficult 
to obtain livestock through normal channels. 

QUOTAS DO NOT LIMIT MABKETINOS 

The argument against slaughter control is that it limits marketings. 
This is wrong. It is based on a misconception of how the quota system 
worked. This is the way we administered the program : 

OPS consulted the Department of Agriculture every month. It 
then estimated the number of cattle, sheep, and hogs which would be 
Tjrought to market. 

If the estimate was that the hogs brought to market in July 1951, 
would be 110 percent of those slaughtered in July 1950, each packer 
was permitted to slaughter 10 percent of what he slaughtered in 1950. 
That way each packer was able to obtain the same share of thB total 
supply of hogs he obtained in 1950. 

If more livestock was brought to market than OPS estimated, it 
simply increased quotas. Sometimes it increased quotas in a particu- 
lar area. We did that within 24 hours in particular areas. We also 
acted on a country-wide basis to increase quotas. In July, for example, 
■OPS increased hog quotas from 105 to 110 percent of 1950. 

The regulation was flexible in meeting situations that were beyond 
the slaughters' control. Among such cases in our files is that of a fire 
at a feed lot. Within 5 hours of the first report, the owner of the estab- 
lishment was allowed to exceed his quota in order to slaughter all his 
damaged cattle. Nowhere was tlie flexibility of the program more 
■evident than in the recent Kansas-Missouri flood. 

The action taken by the OPS to prevent serious meat shortages from 
developing included the transfer of quotas fi^om damaged to non- 
■damaged plants of slaughterers serving the metropolitan Kansas City 
area, and the waiving of quotas of other local slaughterers who were 
willing to service the outlying areas which were cut off from supplies 
due to crippled transportation. 

Of the total of 13,679 plants which were registered up to the time 
■quotas were eliminated, on July 31, 1951, less than 1,200 slaughtering 
^ants had requested adjustments. That only 9 percent found cause 
for even seeking adjustment is good evidence that the industry could 
■operate under the slaughter quotas without undue hardship. 

WHT CATPLE QUOTAS WERE BELOW 100 PERCENT 

OPS cattle quotas were usually below lOQ percent. This is because 
in every month of 1951 so far, cattle marketings have been below 1950. 
They were below 1950 before quotas. They were below 1950 while 
■quotas were in effect. They are still below 1950 now that quotas have 
twen repealed. 
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This is shown in the table below which also shows that in every month 
marketings have been below quotas. That is the answer to the argu- 
ment that quotas limit marketings. 

Cattle; Satatile receipts at 12 prituHpat markets, Jatt.-July 1950 and 1951 
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Marketings have been low, yet we have more cattle on the hoof than 
in 1950. This is true because back on the farms, behind the markets, 
there are well -recognized variations in production in response to 
market conditions. These variations do not coincide with market 
conditions. They lag behind or step out ahead. How much depends 
on how long it takes to produce the particular animals for market. 
It may take as long as 3 years to plan and produce cattle and get 
them marketed. In hogs the period is less than a year. Since 1948 
farmers have been increasing their cattle herds because of favorable 
feed prices in relation to prices of beef cattle. New producers have 
come into the cattle industry and have been building up their herds. 

This expansion of herds causes more cattle to be held away from 
markets for breeding and for heavier weights. When fanners are- 
building up herds the ratio of slaughter to herds may be as low as 
30 percent. Wlien they are reducing herds, as in 1915, 1946, and 
1947, the ratio of animals slaughtered to those kept in herds was- 
40 percent or more. 

This explains why the cattle population is a poor measure of the- 
number which will be marketed and available for slaughter in a given 
year. It shows that quotas are not the real reason for the reduced 
marketings of cattle this year. 

Quotas do not restrict the total slaughter of cattle. Every head 
of livestock marketed can be slaughtered. When cattle quotas were 
set at 90 pei-cent you heard a lot of talk about "where was the other 
10 percent?" The. answer is that there was no other 10 percent. The 
quotas in any given month are enough to absorb all cattle coming to 
market. The quota is not 90 percent of marketings for the coming 
month of 1951 but 90 percent of marketings for the corresponding 
month of 1950. 

Farmers are expected to increase tlie number of cattle on farms for 
another three or more vears, which means that for some time rela- 
tively fewer animals will be coming to market. As long as this trend 
keeps up slaughter quotas are desirable in order to distribute fairly 
the supply of cattle coming to market. The relatively low rate of 
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marketing of cattle is a direct justification for quotas on cattle 
slaughter. 

Tne Senate committee has reported out a bill which restores our 
power to establish slaughter quotas and also dispels any fear on the 

fart of Congress that quotas will be used to limit marketings. The 
ill provides assurances that we will not limit marketings and will 
adjust quotas to permit purchase of all slaughter cattle brought t« 
market. 

The bill also requires us to allocate meat if we impose slaughter 
quotas. We have always intended to allocate meat if it proved neces- 
sary. We do not think it is necessary right now. We would prefer 
to have Congress leave the matter to our discretion, but if Congress 
wants us to allocate meat immediately, we will do it. 

CAN PRICES BE STABILIZED? 

I wish I could promise that if these sections were repealed or 
modified we could guarantee an absolute stability of prices for the 
next year. I can promise that, whether or not these sections are 
repealed or modified, we will do the best, most honest, most sincere 
job within our power to accomplish. 

You realize, of course, that a wide area of the cost of living is not 
within our control. This includes all agricultural commodities below 
parity, rents, charges of most public utilities and common carriers, 
professional services, including, now, barbers and beauticians, insur- 
ance premiums, motion pictures and newspapers, and wide range of 
similar items. 

But even in the area for which we are responsible, an absolute hold- 
ing of the price line may not be possible. Price ceilings must be 
generally fair and equitable. Some cost increases are bound to occur. 

We cannot and should not close our eyes to these. This does not 
mean that reasonable cost absorption cannot or will not be required. 
But fairness and equity require limitations on the extent of such 
absorption. It should be recalled that retail prices, although reaching 
an all-time peak in July, have still risen substantially less than 
prices of basic raw materials. Much of the increase in these raw ma- 
terials prices occurred before price controls were begun. In fact, 
most or it occurred even before September 8 when the price control 
authority first became available. 

Our program for tailored regulations at manufacturing levels has 
been almost completely stalled since early June, awaiting legislative 
developments. We are still in the interim stage of self-computed 
ceilings, and unless section 402 (d) (4) is repealed or modified, wo 
will have great difficulty getting beyond that stage. Thus we have 
lost several priceless months of relatively mild inflationary pressures 
that should have been used to build a strong and viable structure of 
controls at the manufacturing level. 

More important, business and public support and understanding of 
our program are impaired. The manufacturer who computed new 
interim prices to become effective May 28, has been bewildered and 
irritated by delays, postponements, and extensions. He may not like 
the prices lie computed last May, but he often wishes that he could 
know what his prices were going to be and what he could expect 
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Today, he faces new calculations and new filings, with firm uniform 
tailored regulations still in the uncertain future. This camiot help 
but leave some permanent mark on our program. 

Kep^ or modification of these provisions will not provide us 
with a perfect price control law, but it will give us an act under which 
"we can move forward with a sound and workable stabilization 



ing firms throughout the countrjj^, also many large concerns which 
state their opinion on the workability of the law in its present form. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

TOUCHE, NlVEN, Bailet & Smabt, 

Certified Pxtblic Accountants, 
Detroit, Mich., Avgust SB. 1951. 
Mr. Paitl M. Gbeen, 

Director of Accounting, Office of Price Stabilisation, 

Washington 35, D. C. 
Deab Me. Green : This ts in reply to your letter of August 27 to our Mr. John 
Eoblrieser. 

In that letter you asked the following question : 

"Without reference to the desirability of price control, and without expression 
of your opinion as to whether prices are now high or low, whether they should 
be higher or lower than they now are, do you believe that from a technical ac- 
counting point of view it is advisable to administer price control on the basis 
of total costs Including selling and administrative expenses, brolien down by 
individual units of material or products?" 

The essence of the question, from a technical accounting point of view, is 
whether it is possible for the administrative agency ttt obtain reliable total 
costs by individual units. That, in turn, breaks ItseK down into whether com- 
panies can furnish reliable data on total costs by products, on the one hand, and, 
on the other band, whether information by lodlvidual products will provide 
snch voluminous detail that effective administration will be impossible. 

It has been my experience that large numbers of commercial and Industrial 
companies do not have adequate and reliable individual co'^t data. In some 
cases, the number of products is so great that individual chiiiiges can be meas- 
ured more readily by changes in material aod comironent parts, rather than by 
changing constantly the complete cost data. Many companies are not accurate 
for pricing purposes in the allocation of overhead. This is true particularly of 
selling and administrative overhead, which In many cases is not allocated to 
product Administration on the basis of Individual product costs would be 
very difficult In those companies : however, even in these cases, it is practical 
and, I think, administratively workable to use total costs on an a^regate basis, 
and to measure the chanees in costs from period to period. 

On the other hand, there are companies that do have reliable product costs, 
do have a comparatively small numtier of products, and do have a reasonable 
basis of allocation for even selling and aihninistrntive expense. In tliose com- 
panies It would seem to me that it would be possible to have price control on 
the basis of individual product costs. 

In view of the great variety of conditions and the differences in the nature 
of all products, and differences in the customary pricing habits. It would seem 
to me unwise to require that iniilvidual product costs must be used or, on the 
other band, unwise not to permit their use in proper circumstances. 
Very truly yours, 

George D. Bailet. 

Haskins & Sells, 
Certifiei> I'lTRr.io Accountants, 

yew York. Avgmt 29, 1951. 
Mr. Paul M. Green, 

Director of Accounting, Office of Price StahiUzalion., 

Wanhington S5, D. C. 
E>ear Mr. Green : I have your letter of August 27 In which you refer to the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act, as amended, and request that I answer 
the following question : 
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Without reference to the iesirability of price control and wlthont 
of your opinioD as to whether prices are now high or low, or whether they 
be higher or lower than they now are, ilo you believe that from 
accounting point of view it is advisable to administel- price control 
of total costB, including selling and administrative expenses, btoten doM It 
Individual units of material or products? 

In answering your question I sliall not attempt to Interpret the bcgohhIIbi 
requirements of the Defense Production Act, as amended ; my comments will tt 
limited to the practicability from a technical accounting point of view of 
isterlng price control on the specific basis stated In your question. 

As you well know, cost accounting for a manufacturing company is a coat* 
cated process which Involves many matters of judgment and many alternate 
procedures which are acceptable but which do not tend to produce compantif 
results between industries or even among companies in the same industry, Tl» 
administration of a Price Control Act that Is related to cost is complicated »ii 
difficult at best. It seems to me that to the extent that It Is based 
costing procedures, it rapidly becomes more difficult to administer 
I»int of becoming impracticable not only from tile standpoint of enforcement k] 
a Government agency, but also from the standpoint of compliance on the part (* 
manufacturers. Based upon many years of public accounting experience, It 
my Impression that while many manufacturing companies have reliable recot* 
of total costs and of increases in total cost, the vast majority of maDUfactorint 
companies do not have cost records which would be reliable as to cost of indi- 
vidual units of material or products. Even when one considers the simplet 
elements of cost accounting such as direct materials and productive lalwr, tlien 
are many difficulties Involved because of incnnsislencics between compauies Mto- 
wbat materials are considered direct materials and as to what labor is contidend 
productive labor. 

In computing unit costs these difficulties Increase as other Items, such as factory 
overhead, are added to the computation, and it seems to me that it becomei 
Impracticable to achieve comparable results when an attempt is made to aliocatt 
selling, advertising, distribution, and administrative costs on a unit basis. Itii 
probable that there are not many companies in the country whose accountiD; 
systems provide for the allocation of selling, advertising, distributioo, and admiit- 
Istrative costs in their costing procedures. 

Nothing that I have said heretofore is Intended to refer to the auestion rf 
whether total cost, including selling and administrative expenses, should be 
considered in administering price control, which I consider to be a policy questioe; 
it is intended to ajiply only to the breaking down of such costs to Individual 
of material or products. If selected as the basis for price control, total costs or 
increases in such costs probably could be demonstrated without the necesait; 
of computing total unit costs. However, In answer to your specific queatioD, U 
seems to me, for the reasons outlined in the foregoing paragraphs, that frwn 
technical accounting point of view It Is not practicable to attempt "to admlnistaf 
price control on the bnsis of tulal cost, including selling and administratin 
espenses, broken down by individual units of material or products." 
Yours very truly, 

John W. Qttbenas. 

General Motoeb Corp., 

Washington Office, 
Washington 6, D. C, August 29, 1951. 
tit. Paul M. Gree:i, 

Director of Accounting, 

Offlce of Price Stabilization, 

Waihington 25, D. 0. 
Dear Mr. GnEfiN" : We have .your letter of August 27 asking tor our opinion as 
to whether it Is advisable to administer price control under the Capebart amend- 
ment on the basis of total costs, including selling and administrative expenses, 
broken down by Individual units of material or products. 

The question raised in your letter is not new. We had a similar sItuatiaD 
under OPA as to the manner in which cost data should be shown and presented 
for review. Again, within the past year, automotive industry representative* 
met In a series of meetinj^ sponsored by OPS under Mr. John Hancock to draft 
a practical approach to a pricing formula for the passenger-car induatry . Botli 
of these Instances Involved the preparation of cost data for a purpose Bimilu 
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tbat wblch you are now cousidering and a basis o( reporting was worked'ont 
licb did not require tbe calculation of total unit coats. 

1)1 these casea, the basic approach was the aame. Tills contemplated an under- 
mdable, workable, and veriQable presentation of the increase in cost segre- 
t«d as to (I) material (direct and indirect), which was i>ase4 on the change 

the cost of materials entering into production of a product, and (2) payroll. 
Bed upon the change in wage rates (iQCludltig fringe benefits), during a given 
rtod. Minor variations of this principle were available which provided flexi- 
ity for the single product and the multiproduct company. 
I believe that the intent of the Capehart amendment provides for a continuatioii 

this same principle which can be a<lministered. It would be most unfortunate 
f ail concerned If we were now to depart from a principle and practice which 
.s lieen proven. While the quotation contained in your letter Is directed solely 

the practicality of determining "total unit costs, including **«_■■ tbe 
■dy of the letter Indicates that you are primarily concerned with the adminls- 
atlon of the Capehart amendment. As we explained to you yesterday morning, 
e feel tbat the intent of the Capehart amendment can be met satisfactorily by 
»llng with cost increases (or decreases) since the base period. The Capehart 
aendment itself does not contain any reference to total "unit" costs and our 
[perience indicates that cost Increases can be determiged without dealing with 
tal "unit" costs. 

As you hnow, we have determined a "cost Increase factor" for our individual 
r lines which we believe adequately demonstrates the total material and wage 
id salary payroll increases since the base period. This is subject to veriflca- 
>n by review of our records. These increases can be calculated as a percent of 
lit sales price In determining the increase per unit required to reflect these 
at increases. 

We recognize the difficulty of determining total unit costs, under usual cost- 
counting practices, which in our case do not cover the allocation of all espensea, 
yond standard factory costs, on a unit basis. To require a company to demon- 
rate the validity of so-called total "unit" costs by a series of detailed account- 
S breakdowns is not practicable in the case of a multiproduct company. We 
onid like to emphasize, however, that it is quite practicable to show a coat- 
[;rease factor on a unit basis that is a realistic measure of the type of cost 
ceases required to be reflected by the Capehart amendment, and we would 
ge that the OPS direct its attention at this aspect of the problem. 
Ill order to comply with the over-all intent of the Capehart amendment it Is 
ly necessary to give consideration to the other elements of cost such as depre- 
Ltion, insurance, taxes, advertising, etc. These cost elements do not normally 
id themselves to measurement in terms of cost per unit of production. While 
counting practices and systems vary greatly from Industry to industry and, 
leed. from company to company in an industry, and while many companies 
»y not be In a position to furnish unit costs broken down by Individual nnits of 
oduction for these elements, nevertheless increases or decreases can readily 

calculated. 

As an example of what we have in mind, the following formula sets forth the 
sis on which a calculation could be filed under the Capehart amendment : 





Amount 


Price- 
Inorease 
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teriel Increase (based on bill ot materia] for b«at-seUtng Item In eaoh category) . 
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1.00 
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Labor-oost ratio to sales 2J.0% 

Incrpiuse In payroll 18.0% 
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We' believe, as we have stated above, tliat a workable system of price control 
can be applied under the terms of the Capehart Amendment based on readily 
available accounting: data showing (1) the increases in labor costs and material 
costs from a "base date" to some current date on a unit basis for the tjest selling 
commodity of a production line or category, and (2) the increases In all other 
cofits shown in the agin'egate. 
Yours very truly, 

H. C. Mask, Comptroller. 

LTsmno, Boss Bbos. & Montoouert, 

Certified Pubuc AccouhtaNtb, 
90 Bboad STBESr, New Tobe, N. T., 

Avgutt 29, ISSl. 
Mr. Paui. M. Gbeen, 

Director of Accounting, 

Office of Price StaJtilieation, Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Mr. Gbexn : This Is In response to your letter of August 27 in which 
you solicit our opinion on a question arising out of the "Capehart amendment" to 
the Defense Production Act. 

With the exception of companies dealing in a single product having no varia- 
tions in sise or quality, the accounting systems of industry generally are not de- 
signed to develop unit costs including "selling, advertising, office, and all other 
distribution, transportation, and administrative costs." While costing pro- 
cedures in different industries and as among difterent companies vary, it is a rare 
case where they are designed to distribute, among the products manufactured, 
costs other than those relating to material, direct and indirect laljor,. and fac- 
tory (or production) overhead. 

We are familiar with situations under which It has been necessary to make 
some distribution of selling, distribution, and similar expiinsce among tines of 
production (as, for example, in Justifying cost differentials under the Roblnson- 
Patman Act). In our experience, sucb determinations have always required 
special costing analyses and have been exceedingly timeH^nsumlng. Difficult 
questions of allocation arise, many of which must be decided along arbitrary 
lines without the guidance of standards developed by general practice. 

Accordingly, it is our opinion that generally It would be impracticable for 
industry, without amplifying, supplementing, and extending accounting systems 
currently in use. to develop dependable and defensible "total costs. Including 
selling and administrative expenses, broken down by individual units of material 
or products." 

Very truly yours, 

Ltbsand, Ross Bbos. & Montgou^t. 



SCOVEU., WEUJNOTflM & CO,, 

Accountants and Acsitors, 

Management Consult a ntb, 
Jtfeio York, August 28, 1951. 
Papl M. Gbben, 

Director of Accounting, Office of Price StaMization, 

Washington, D. C. 
Deak Mb, Green r This statement is seat to yon. In answer to your request of 
August 27, for presentation at a meeting of the Secate Committee on BanklD^ 
and Currency. It is based on the experience of the writer and of bis firm 
covering more than 40 years. The writer is one of the original members of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, and he and his Qrm have devote a 
substantial part of their professional practice to cost accounting. 

In spite of the advice of professional accountants, the National Assoclatioii 
of Cost Accountants, and other organizations interested in better cost accounting, 
it is an unfortunate fact that even today only a small proportion of the cofpora- 
tlo.ns in this country have adequate cost systems. Most of those companies 
having cost gyfitems that are r^^nably adequate are able to deterniine only 
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tbe coats of tnanofacturlng various proiJucts, and have not developed aatlsfactoiy . 
metboda for allocattDg to each product a proper share of administrative expenses 
or selUtig and distribution expenses. 

E}ven if a company has an adequate system which enables It to determine the 
total cost of each individual product, covering not only manufacturing costs 
bat costa of distribution, selling, and administration, sucb a total coat detertnlned 
today would not be accurate a month or 2 months from now, because of changes 
tbAt would occur in the volume of production and sales, Such changes In volume- 
would affect not only the over-all costs for the company for manufacturing 
overhead, selling, and administrative expenses In relation to the total products, 
bat would affect the costs of individual products, as one product or a group of 
products would increase in volume while other products or groups of products 
■would increase at a lesser rate or actually decrease. Oalculations of the effect 
ol changes in volume that have occurred, or that are anticipated, can be made 
for an individual company that has an adequate cost system. 

Therefore, while a certain few companies can produce the data regarding 
costs as d^ned in the Capehart amendment, in my opinion, the amendment can 
be applied la practice only to support an a^qtllcatlon of an individual company 
sbowing that the total coats of Individual Items manufactured and sold by 
sticb company are in excess of the then celling prices of such articles. 

In my opinion, the provisions of the Capehart amendment are such that, for 
most companies, they cannot be applied to the costs of individual units of mate- 
rial or products, but they must be ai^lied on an over-all basis. 
Sincerely yours, 

C. OUVEB WELUHGTOrj, 



United States Steel Corp., 
New York 6, N. Y„ August 29, 195J. 
Mr. Faui, M. Gbbbn, 

Director of Aocoanting, Oflice of Price StabUisatiott, 

Economic Slabilieation Agencv, Washington 25, D. C. 
£>EAB Hb. Qbeeh : We have your letter of August 27 with respect to the 
administration of the so-called Capehart amendment to the Defense Production 
Act of 19fi0. 

It Is our opinion that discussions leading to the enactment of the Capehart 
amendment, as well as the spirit and intent of the present law, are on the 
basis of total cost. The law defines cost as "iaeiudlng material, indirect and 
direct labor, factory, Gelling, advertising, office and all other production, distribu- 
tion, tranaiMrtation, and administrative costa." That being the case, we feel 
that the Capehart amendment permits administration of price control on a total 
cost basla without change in the law. 

In some cases it may be desirable to present cost changes on a specific product- 
for-sale basis, and in such cases It appears to us that the law will allow such 
product-by -product presentations. In other words, it Is our Judgment that the 
law is on a broad basis and can be interpreted in a practical way to deal with 
the myriad conditions encountered In industry and commerce. 

Id cases where there are a great many products for sale, further varied 
by size, finish, and So foffh, It would be extremely burdensome to calculate 
Individual product costs to be submitted to substantiate allowable price changes. 
The detail of checking these numerous Items would be very costly to the Office 
of Price Stabilization in such cases, but, as indicated, the individual product 
approach may be practical In some instances. 

We recommend that the general approach to the measurement of the Increases 
and decreases of cost of production and selling and administrative expenses be 
by calculation of cost-item changes on an over-all basis, and that the total of 
allowable price change be so determined. Following la a listiog of typical cost 
Items and an approach to the measurement of Increases and decreases In It^n 
costs. 
Employment costs: 

Wages and salaries General changes. 

Bocial-security taxes Bate and other changes. 

Payments for pensions Plan cimnges. 

Insurance and other benefits Do. 
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Products and services boogbt (illui- 
trative details) : 

Scrap 



Repair parts aud materials, etc—. Do. 

Freight Hate cbangoe. 

Electric power Do. 

Contracted service, ele Do. 

Wear and exliauatioa of facilities Cliaage in investment or lives. 

Interest and other costs of long-term Cbange In rates, cbarges, or debt. 

debt 
State, local, and miscellaneous tase« Rate and assessed- value clianges. 
(excluding Federal taxes on in- 
come). 

It will be noted that the indicated items measure Increases and decreases in 
costs of production and include as weli all the components of selling, advertising, 
ofljce and other distribution, transportation, and administrative costs. 
Sincerely, 



Pkicb Wateehouse & Co., 
Wew York 5, August S9, 1951. 
Mr. Paul M. Greek, 

Director of Accounting, Office of Price Slabillaation , 

Washington 25, D. C. 
Dbab Sir : In your letter of August 27 you have requested our views on the 
following question : 

"Without reference to the desirability of price control and without ei^presslon 
of your opinion as to whether prices are now high or low, or whether they should 
lie higher or lower than they now are, do you helieve that from a technical 
accounting point of view it is advisable to administer price control on the basis 
of total costs, including selling and administrative expenses, brolcen down by 
Individual units of material or products?" 

In our view it is highly impracticable to administer price control on the basis 
of costs, including selling and administrative expenses, broken down by indi- 
vidual units of materials or products for the following reasons: 

(1) Most business enterpi-ises are not in a position to furnish information 
showing allocations of the total costs of production, distribution, and adminis- 
tration by individual units of materials and products. 

(2) The revision required in cost system to furnish this information would 
Involve an inordinate expense. It would also involve a very considerable time 
intervai for the preparation of the information — of such an extent as to invali- 
date its usefulness as a basis for price control. 

(3) Even if all industrial companies were able to furnish the detailed in- 
formation required, the Office of Price Stabilization would have to organize 
a worli force of thousands of accountants to study and review the reports in 
order to administer price control. Such a development Is neither practical nor 
desirable. We do not believe that a sufficient number of competent accountants 
could be found to do such a tremendous administrative task. 

As requested in your letter we have confined our views to a technical &<y 
counting viewpoint without consideration of the general desirability of price 
control or of possible alternate methods of implementation. Furthermore, we 
have not considered whether the question submitted to us is a proper inter' 
pretatlon of the requirements of the price control statutes now in effect 
Tours very truly, 

Price Wateehouse & Co. 
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Woiretfttr, Mukh.. AiiyiiKt 29, 1951. 
Mr. Paul M. Gbkene, 

Director of Accounting, Office of Fric^ Stabilixaii'in. 
Temporary S BvUding. Waghington ?5, J). C. 

Deab Sir : Tou liave requested an opinion witli reference to the following 
question : 

"Do j-ou believe tliat from a technical Hoconuting poiut of view it is ad- 
visable to administer price cootroi on the basis of total costs, inciuding selling 
and administrutiTe expenses broken down b.v individual traits of materials 
or iiriidutts?" 

It Is my opinion from a techoioni aocountlnK point of view it Is advisable 
to administer price control on the basis of total costs. A dollar spent wiiether 
it be for materials, supplies, factor.v wages, clerical wages, sales salaries, or 
real estate taxes are a cost under present ai'rouiitlng principles. One cann,it 
say that expenditures for materials and factory wnpes are tlie only items 
of cost. Certainly the waees of billing clerks are cost items Just as much as 
the wapes to the production worker. 

The variations in the treatment of costs in iudu.stry make It advisable to 
aOminister price control on the basis of total costs. 

I regret that more time was not nvallable to consider this matter. 

NOBTON Co., 

E. E. McCoxNELL, Coiitiijllcr. 

WiLMiNGTOx, Del., Angimt 30, 1931. 

-PAfL OREEK, 

Director of Accountin!i. Office of I'Hcc Ai1minl»lration: 
I have studied carefully youi" letter of August 27, 1951, and against the buck- 
ground of the Capehart amendment, I aiu not sure tliat I fully understand the 
question set forth therein. It would seem that it should be possible to devl.^e a 
practical system, within the framework and intent of the Capehart amendment, 
under which manufacturers could compute and reflect in the ceiling prices for 
their products appi-opviate amounts to cover any inci-eases or decreases in over- 
head costs, such computations t>eisg made substantially along the lines outlined 
In CPE 22 for treating with Increases or decreases In labor <-ost«. 

D0 Pont ("r... 

W. C. Lang. 

Mr. DiSalle. We felt that obtaining these from people who are 
doing business eveiy day in the liekl of accounting should give tlie 
committee some objective views on the act as it now stands. 

I am very sorry I took up so much of the committee's time witli this 
statement, tut we feel very strongly about the need for these changes 
aiul the fact that at the present time we are beginning to notice firming 
up in various markets. 

It is necessary we proceed witli our control program and that the 
uncertainty surrounding it be i-emoved. I hope that the committee 
will, in its wisdom, see fit to pass the requested amendments as soofi 
as possible so that we may proceed in some areas where it is very neces- 
sary for us to move in. 

Mr. Cole. I would like to pi-opound a parliamentary inquiry in 
order to expedite the hearing this morning. My inquiry is whether 
or not the committee is now opening up hearings on the Herlong 
amendment and slaughter quotas, as well as the so-called Capehart 
amendment, I think if we are opening up hearings on the entiiv 
problem, then we would want to question Mr. DiSalle upon the entire 
problem. If, however, we are to nave hearings solely upon the Cape- 
hart amendment, we could possibly restrict our questions to the Cape- 
hart amendment alone. It might help for the chairman to clarify 
that. 
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The Chairman. This morning we are considering the amendment 
to the Capehart amendment contained in S. 2170. I think Mr. DiSalle 
has pointed out the necessity of maintaining controls, but the questitm 
under consideration this morning is the Capehart amendment because 
the Senate bill has been passed and been submitted to this cominittee 
for our consideration. 

However, I dont think that Mr. DiSalle's discussion of the other 
features of price control is not germane to this consideration. We 
would be very glad to have his views on this subject. 

Mr. Cole, I didn't intend to imply that. 

The Chairman. This morning we are considering the Capehart 
amendment. 

Mr. MuLTER. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that although we are 
considering only the so-called Capehart amendment, that Mr. DiSalle 
has brought up the other question of the Herlong amendment, and no 
one can stop an amendment being offered on the floor to this bill if it 
gets there to take out the Herlong amendment or to put in slaughter- 
ing quotas. I think we can anticipate it is going to be done. We 
should take testimony on those subjects. 

The Chairman. I think the testimony is germane but the main 
thing we are considering is the Senate bill, S. 2170. 

Mr. Mui/TER. Mr. McKinnon suggested when we get into executive 
session there may be amendments on these. 

- The Chairman, Mr. DiSalle, I would like just to ask, from whom 
comes the opposition to the slaughtering quotas? You say the 
slaughterers are in favor of it. Is it the producers? 

Mr. DiSalle. Slaughterers seem to be divided as this letter from 
Mr. LaKoe points out. The producing groups very largely are op- 
posed to the quotas and the reason that uiey give for their opposition is 
that packers will use quotas as a means, or as an extra argument, for 
forcing down the prices of livestock. 

The Chaibman. Do you think as a practical matter the slaughterers 
could do that? 

Mr. DiSalle. I think that that argument between the slaughterer 
and the producer has been going on for a good many years and thej 
both have arguments that they use when they are negotiating back 
and forth as to what the proper price is for a lot of cattle. 

The Chairman. The quotas that you would attempt to impose 
would be quotas sufficient to take care or all marketings ? 

Mr. DiSalle. I would like to point out that recently I had an op- 
portunity to talk to some livestock producers in New Mexico and 
Arizona and in each situation I asked whether the ceilings that we 
had established on the live animals was a fair price or not. Nowhere 
did I have anyone tell me that the price of live cattle was not hi^ 
enough and that our ceilings weren't extremely fair. 

The Chairman. Do you feel that the amendment to the Capehart 
amendment, as provided in this bill, is absolutely essential for the 
operation of you r department i n regard to these matters ! 

Mr. DiSalle, It will clear up a good many questions. 

For example, the question of who the amendment applies to. I re- 
member in an informal discussion with this committee I raised that 
question. There was a difference amongst the members of the com- 
mittee whether it applied to manufacturers as well as to retailers. 
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We do have one retailer that is claiming that it does apply to re- 
tailers, so the amendment as adopted by the Senate clarifies that posi- 
tion and that question. It answers that question. It also provides 
and gives us the ability to issue regulations that are generally fair 
and equitable on an industry-wide basis, and it protects the in- 
dividual — it does write into the law the fafit that an individual can 
come in and secure an adjustment if the regulation is causing a 
financial hardship. 

We would have preferred repeal, and Mr. Wilson said in a letter 
to the Senate he would prefer repeal, but he finds this amendment is 
workable and one he can get along with and I certainly want to echo 
those remarks and say it will make our program much more workable 
and give us a basis of price control that we can live with. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. DiSalle, turning to page 2 of the Senate bill, line 
10 : "As of July 26, 1950, OPS is allowed to place a ceiling on product 
of a textile mill" and so forth. If the wheat prices of July 26 are 
35 cents a bushel below parity and the price of raw cotton is below 
ceiling price, how does this bill affect that situation ? . 

Mr. DiSalle. The July 26 cut-off date wouldn't be the guiding 
factor on that. 

Mr. Bkown. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. DiSalle. The July 26 cut-off date wouldn't necessarily be the 
controlling factor in the particular situations that you mention. 

Mr. Brown. You know the textile industry indirectly controls the 
price of cotton; likewise, the miller indirectly controls the price of 
wheat ? 

Mr. DiSalle. On the same page, the first sentence says : 
the level prevailing for Buch sales or chaises (luring the period January 25 to 
Febrnary 24, 1951, inclnalve. 

But the first sentence says the level prevailing just before the date of 
the issuance of the regulations. 

Under that sentence, we might be able to issue regulations that would 
reflect the price immediately prevailing before the issuance of the 
regulation, out there is nothing that would make it possible for us 
to issue a regulation that would not reflect a fair margin to the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr, Brown. It says as to increases and decreases, the costs between 
such period and July 26, 1951, I would like to have a yes or no on that 

?uestion. It says July 26, 1951, on page 2, line 10, of the Senate bill, 
t would allow OPS to put a ceiling on a processor, which would reflect 
July 26 prices of wheat and cotton, even if the price of wheat on 
July 26 were 35 cents a bushel below parity and the price of raw cotton 
about 8 cents below ceiling price. 

Mr. DiSalle. The law generally states that even though the prod- 
uct is below parity that our ceilings must reflect parity. 

Mr. Brown. I didnt understand. 

Mr, DiSalle. They must reflect parity. For example, in the is- 
suance of our pork regulations, our pork regulations reflected parity 
even though hogs were below parity at the time the ceilings were 
issued. 
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Mr. Brown-. Xow, turn to page 1 of the bill, the fii-st sentence woulil 
permit OPA to fix pi-ocessor ceilings, based on a current cost of raw 
materials, such us cotton and wheat, which are already well below 
ceilinfi price. 

Mr. DiSalle. I would say tliat it would. 

Mr. Browx. The pi-ocessor wouldn't be allowed to pass on the higher 
cost of raw material. 

Don't you feel the processor will fear Ol'S will not allow him to 
adjust his ceiHng quickly enough and that you will be indirectly 
holding down the price of wheat, cotton, and other farm commodities 
which are below parity even though you are pi-evented by law from 
doing that directly? 

Xow. of coui-se, if you are going to put the ceiling on textiles, or on 
cotton and wheat, that will not reflect the ceiling price of cotton and 
parity for wheat. I am afraid you won't get production. 

Mr, DiSalle. In World War II, the price of cotton ivas below jiaritv 
durint; the major part of the wai-. There isn't any question about thai. 
I don't think the price of textiles necessarily hehl if down. There was 
a 10- mill ion -bale can-y-over during that period which acted as soil 
of a superimposed ceiling on cotton piices duiing that period. We 
Bi-e talking about a different situation today. Our ceiling reflects col- 
ton at 12r» or 12!) pereeut of purity. We certainly have no intention 
of doing anj'thing that would destroy the incentive for pi-oducin{( 
cotton. If you remember at the time that the heanng was held by the 
joint committee on the question of the ceilings on raw cotton, that 
fear was expressed by some of the membei's of the committee, that in- 
centive would be destroyed. Instead of that we have had one of the 
largest cotton crops planted in history, and that has had the effect of 
bringing down the price and today a good deal of the action has been 
directed toward bolstering the cotton prices, rather than too much 
attention being devoted to the ceiling itself. 

Mr. Brown. The cost of producing cotton in my section is higher 
than e^'er befoi^e. Many will lose money on cotton at 40 cents per 
pound, 

I wonder if you would have any objection to a longer base period 
than the one in the Senate bill, by substituting July 1, 1949, to June 24, 
19.50, inclusive, for January 1, 1950, to June 24, 1950. It is my under- 
standing that you liave been using the longer base period in many of 
your manufacturers' regulations. 

Mr, DiSalij;. Our present manufacturers' regulation does use a 
longer base peiiod. 

Mr. Browx. How is that i 

Mr, DiSalle, Our pi-esent manufacturers' regulation does use a 
longer base period. We found it necessarv in order to take care of 
Mnue of the seasonal questions that arise, but we have no particular 
objection to using the shorter base period as shown in the Senate 
amendment. 

Ml'. Browv. Would you have any objection to making the base 
period longer? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, the only possible objection that we could pos- 
sibly have at this time is that we would like to see this amendmenl 
adojited as much in its [u-esent form as possible to obviate the need 
for a long conference committee session, and the possibility of having 
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il tied tip so that we coiiklivt jret tliis cliiinge through the present 
session. 
Mr. Browx. That is ail true, but I think you want to" get t!ie anieiid- 
nent through, 

Mr. DiSai.u:. That is right. 

Mr, Browx. I am sure it will be doubtful of passage without this or 
some similar amendment. 

J nave a copy of a letter written to Mr, Speiice, chairman of this 
committee, by Hon. Carl T. Durham, Congressman from Xorth Cai'o- 
Hna, a letter from one of liis constituents, owner of a textile plant. It is 
Quite lengthy. He raises the same question. It is quite a long letter 
'o read. I think if you will i-ead this letter you will be convinced 
"lat the base period should be extended longer. I think it is very 
pertinent. 
The Chairman. You might submit it to Mr. DiSalle. 
^Ir. Brown, I will submit it to you. I would like to have it incor- 
porated in the record. If you would like to see it I will pass it over 
'fyod. It is a good argument, 
ilr. DiSalle, Yes. We are familiar with the points that are raised. 
^Ir. Brown, This is from Greensboro. X. C. You are familiar 
"itK it. 

t will submit the letter to you and yon can answer it. We will have 
' incorporated in the record. 
(The letter is as follows:) 



lioj,. 



H"(( 



Cliairman, fluii^v Il(iiikin</ mid Viin-iiii-i/ CoKimitlri; 

Waghitiz/toii. I), r. 
'^T Dear Colleague ; Enclofwd herewith is ciip.v of u letter wbii'h I have re- 
'*''*■ ed from one of uiy constituents in regard tn a brotiiier base period for the 
'"'*"l>ose of arriving nt new t-elllni! iirld's nuiler the CiiiM»hart formula. This, to 
""^i is a veiv smind and fetisllilc sHs^fstiiiii, anil I h(ii>e that yimr committee 
■^^nihers will frive this considerntion. 
■ *Vith kind regards. I am, 
Sincerel.v .vnurs, 

C.\iii. T. DrmiAM. 



GnViiM'iii-O. A. r.. OctolM-r 0. IltSl. 
"iigrysHmiin C.vm. IHhiiam. 
Hoiixe of lii-iircsenlulirin. 

WfiKhimitiiii. It. r. 
JlY Dkar Carl : As I write thlw letter to yon, tile Si-nate is considerinK vurions 
proposals for chimgcM in tlie CHiH-hiirt formula. The Caiieliart formtila for eom- 
liutiuf; ceiliiiK prices wan enacted last July a.s an anie'idment to the Defense 
PriKlnctioii Act of ll>iil>. In the main, the ountroversy concerning the t'apeliart 
fiiTiuala has centered on the cost Items which the (Iflli-e of Price Htablllzatiun 
uinst take into coni'iderution in estuhliKhing cellin;: prices. Little attention has 
been piiiil to the imse ij;'riod embodied in the Cai>ehart formulii, both in the 
,<'apehart ametahnent which was enacted last Jidy and In the various su^re^tiona 
now being couHfdered fur amendnieiit of the Ca|>etiart formula. Tlmt liii'^e 
period in JHiiuary 1 to June 24. 1il50. The slgidlleance of the base pi'riml Is that 
prices and costs during that liase iierlod are to he nwed as the Ktarting piiinf for 
ihe purpose of arrivinj; at new ceiling prices under the foriuula. 

My purpose in writing this letter to you is to point out the serious co«sequeneea 
which will result ficim the cotton testile Industry if the base period of .Tiinuar>' 
1 to Jtme 24, lll-'iO. Is relalned, and tr) urge ,vou to make every effort to Insure 
that the Ilcmse versii-'ii of the Capehnrt foruiula will ini'lude a Imse period <iJver- 
ing the liist f» I, ,]iiiirters of 11140 as well as the first two ipuirters of lam 
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The OfBce of Price Stabilization Is now considering the issuance of n 
tailored regulations, that is, regulations either setting forth specific dollars-and- 
cents prifea for Tarlous products or specific formulas for ascertaining celling 
prices of various products of specific indnatries. If these prices and formulaa 
are to be predicated on a base period of January 1 to June 24, 1950 — as thej 
will under the present Capehart formula — ceilii« prices for most products of 
the cotton textile Industry will Involve drastic and destructive rollbacks, even 
after giving due consideration to provisions In the Defense Production Act ol 
1950, as amended, with respect to agricultural products and commodles proc- 
essed therefrom. The critical consequences for the cotton textile industry is 
apparent. But the cotton producers as well will sutfer because rollbacked ceil- 
ings on finished goods will necessarily generate pressure against raw cotton 
prices. The Office of Price StabilUatlon, accordingly, may be able, nothwitii- 
standing its announced policy not to force back the celling price of cotton below 
the current ceiling of 45.76 cents, indirectly to keep cotton prices from operating, 
In response to demand, to reach that level. 

I earnestly urge you, therefore, to advocate and to support an amendment to 
the Capehart formula which would increase the base period to the full year 
before the Korean war, that is from July 1, 1949, through June 24. 1950. 

In support of the olwervations I have made in this letter concerning the dangers 
inherent to the cotton textile Industry in the base period of January 1 to June 
24, 1950, I submit the following information ; 

(1) An analysis of the prices of Standard Constructions of cotton goods n 
veals that prices reached a postwar low in June, 1949, rose steadily thereafter 
until January 1950, and then declined rapidly during the flrst 6 months of 1950. 
The first two quarterly periods of 1950, therefore, embraced a period of particu- 
larly low prices for the cotton textile industry. Beginning toward tbe end of the 
first quarter of 1950 and becoming more marked In the second quarter of 1950. 
there was a sharp decline in the demand for cotton goods. Thus, the backlog of 
orders declined beginning In February 1950. Expressed in terms of weeks' pri>> 
duction at current production rates, the order backlog, as complied by the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc., was as follows : 

Weeks Wtei 

OctoberlM9 10.4 February 1950 12.6 

November 1949 11.5 March 1950 10.7 

December 1949 . 12.6 April 1950 a7 

January 1950 13.9 May 1950 9.0 

The decline In demand had a significantly depressing effect on prices aod 
on margins. Thus the average price for IT standard constructions fell oft as 
follows : 

January 1950 69.07 April 1950 m.Si 

February 1950 69. 59 May 1950 64. 6B 

March 1950 68. 74 | June 1950 65.45 

The margin (the difference between sales price and the cost of cotton content) 
with respect to the 17 constructions dropped from 37.906 cents per pound In 
January 1950, to 31.63 cents per pound in June 1950. To perpetuate these mar' 
gins, which the Capehart formula with its January 1 to June 24, 1950. base 
period would do, would spell disaster for many units in the industry. 

(2) While prices for cotton goods declined during the first 6 months of 1950, 
the price of cotton rose. The 10 spot-market averages were as follows ; 

OenU Cffii 

Jan. 3. 1950 30.66 May 1, 1950 32.74 

Feb. 1, 1950 31.38 June 1, 1950 33.73 

Mar. 1, low 32.19 July 3, 1950 34. IS 

Apr. 3, 1950 32.05 

But the rise In raw cotton price was not reflected In the sales price of flnishe<l 
goods. This countertrend of prices to cost was attributable, first, to the aoftness 
in the demand for textile products and, secondly, to the fact that cotton used 
in the manufacture of goods delivered In the first and second quarter of 1950 
was purchased no later than January 1950, at which time there waa still an 
abundance of cotton available at relatively low prices. Since the cotton textile 
industry is conducted. In large measure, on the basis of substantial forward 
commitments, both for purchase of cotton and for the sale of the finished prod' 
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uct, deliveries during each of tlie quarters Id 1950 were based on contracts made 
in the preceding quarter. 

(S) The application of the Capehart formula to the conjunction of low prices 
for finished goodB and high prices for cotton In 1950 would result In ceiling 
prices at levels which would be ruinous to man; units In the Industry. This 
low level of new celling prices under the Oapehart fonnula would result from 
the two facts indicated above; (a) the low base of selling prices in the flrst 
6 months of 1950 and (6) the high cost of cotton in 1950 which was not reflected 
in the 1950 selling price of flnlshed goods. Since cost increases, under the 
Capehard formula, are to be measured by the difference between cotton costs in 
1950 ahd cotton costs at some recent date, the formula would not make allow- 
ance for the increase in cotton costs between the last quarter of 1949 and the 
two quarters in 1950 which were not reflected In the selling price of flnlshed 
goods in 1950. 

In urging the enactment of the broader base period, that is, from July 1, 1949, 
to June 24, 1950, I think it important to remind you that I am not urging 
special or favored treatment for the cotton textile industry alone or a course 
of procedure inconsistent with the thinking and practice of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. On the contrary, the su^estion would afFord like treatment to 
all industry and corresponds to the administrative practice of the OfHce of 
Price Stabliizatlon as evidenced by its selection of a base period of July 1, 1949, 
to June 24. 1950, for the following general regulations which it has heretofore 
issued : CPE 37. the primary cotton-textile manufacturers' r^ulation, CPR 22, 
the general manufacturers' regulation, CPR 30, the general machinery manulac- 
tnrers' regulation, CPE 31, the general import regulation, and CPR 61, the gen- 
eral esport regulation. In short, the administrative practice of the Ofllce of Price 
Stabilization has emphasized the inequity and unfairness of selecting the first 
two quarters of 1950 alone as a base period and has given recognition to the fact 
that a broader base period is necessary to eliminate the chance of inequities and 
hardships tor industries which suffered business, seasonal, or other declines la 
1950. The Congress, in revising the Capehart formula, should not nullify, but 
rather should buttress that practice. 
Very truly jours, 

Hgbmam Cone. 

Mr. Brown. I understood they introduced an amendment in the 
Senate as to fats and oils. Have they passed that amendment? 

Mr. DiSalle. The quota you mean ? The quota bill ? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Mr. DiSalle. Import control, it is just out of the Senate committee. 
There has been no floor action taken yet. 

Mr. Brown. I have no other questions. 

The Chairman, Mr. Patman? 

Mr. Patman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a 
question or two: You quoted, Mr. DiSalle. a letter that Mr. Wilbert 
LaRoe, I believe you said, had- written. He represents whom ? 

Mr. DiSali-e. The National Independent Meat Packers Association. 

Mr. Patman. Yes. In the letter he said that they should vigorously 
oppose quotas because, if quotas should be defeated, then there would 
be no price control on beef or cattle. 

Mr. DiSalle. He went a little f nrther than that. He didn't limit 
it. He said : 

This malies is terribly Important to do everything we reasonably can to defeat 
quotas if we want to put an end to price control. 

He didnt limit it to price control on meat. 

Mr. Patman, Since the issue has been so definitely defined by him, I 
think it would be appropriate for you to state so we will know — it is 
coming out one time or another, and might as well come out now. 
Suppose this Congress fails and refuses to pass a quota law ; are you 
going to take controls off of beef and cattlet 
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Mr. DiSalle, As I said in my stntenieiit, we would do the best tlial 
we ciiii do to try to kee]) controls on meat without quotas. 

Mv. Patmax. Withont quotas. 

Ml-, DiSallf., But our chnnt'es of doing it wouhi hecome slimmer as 
time went on. I don't have the most up-to-date figures. Tlie last 
time thilt I i-eceived figiu-es from our enforcement otticp. which was 
Friday, out of 1,100 slaughterers Ihat had been checked, we found over 
oOO of them in violation, with over 1.100 violations. We just L-an't 
continue to keep that itp, although for the time lieing we have directed 
our enforcement forces to concentrate on this particular problem. 

Mr. Patman. So, Mr. LaRoe then is working under a misapprehen- 
sion of fact when he says that controls will be taken off. They will not 
be taken off, but you state it will be much liarder to enforce i>rice 
control without the quotas? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Yon are going to be ])ut in a position whei'e you ai'e going to ]>lace 
a pi-emiiim on violation of our laws and our regulations. We will be 
put in the position wliei-e the United States Government is going to be 
■forced to say, '"We can't have this law because we can't enforce it,"' 
It certainly will set a fine example f oi' other industries who do not care 
for price controls, who just violate it at will and say, "We will just get 
along; the Government will just have to capitulate and say that this 
progi'am will not woi'k." 

I am sure that wage stabilization will became a sort of idle mockery 
in the face of uncontrolled meat prices. 

Mr. Patman. Will you tell us which groups are for quotas and which 
are not foi' quotas? I would think the small independent packers are 
in favor of quotas. Am I cori-ect in that assumption ? 

Mr, DiSalle. You find both types. You find the small packer who 
favors quotas and the small packer who is opposed to them. 

Ml'. Patjian. Tlie same in the medium and big one? 

Mr. DiSalle. Kight down the line. 

Mr, Patmax, Tliey are divided among themselves? 

Mr. DiSaij.k, That is right. 

Mr. Patmax. I would think, in view of our experience in the past, 
that the smaller independent packers would have more to gain by it 
because they would be ceitain of a norma! meat supply, whereas, with- 
out quotas, they ai^e not certain. Is that right? 

Mr, DiSalle. Well, there is something to be said on all sides of that 
Certainly there are some small packers who feel that, if they can go 
in and just buy promiscuously and bid anything they want, they are 
going to become large packers very soon. 

Mr, Patman. So, they are divided in all different groups — some 
for it, some against. 

Mr. DiSalle. But I find this generally — and I think we can adopt 
it as a genei-al rule — that those packers who want to attempt to make 
this work and who want to live within the law feel they cannot live 
with meat price conti'ols unless they have quotas, unless they can be 
assured of a fair share of the marketing. 

Mr. Patman. That is all, Mr. Cliairman. 

The Chaibman. I understand Mr. Midter will not be able to be 
here tomoriow when Mr. DiSalle will retuin, I am going to recognize 
him to ask a few (juestions, and then tomoriow we will give the other 
membei-s an opportunity to question him. 
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Mr. Patman, No action will be taken today, I assume ? 

The Chairman. No. Mr. DiSalle will be back tomorrow, 

Mr. MuLTER, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. * 

The Chairman. Mr. Multer. 

Mr, Multer. Thank you. 

Mr, DiSalle, page 2, lines 2 and 3, the period is set forth, January 25, 
1951, to February 24, 1951. That is generally recognized throughout 
all industries as the j>eriod of the highest price level ; is it not ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 

Mr, Multer. So, in effect, by taking that period and saying "You 
can't go lower than the prices of that period, you are in effect taking 
the highest prices as your starting point ? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is correct. 

Mr. Multer. Even though this has been said many times, I am 

foing to put it on the record again : The Defense Production Act 
rst became law September 8. Under that law, the President was re- 
quired to try voluntary controls before there were any controls by 
virtue of law; is that so? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr, Mtjlter, The President did try that ; and, instead of his getting 
any voluntary controls, by and large everybody tried to get in under 
the wii-e and shot their prices sky high. 

So, when you came along and tried to put price controls on, vou 
were necessarily faced with the choice of freezing prices where they 
were at their very high level, or trying to roll them back ? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is correct. 

Mr. Multer. And now effectually, as of this moment. Congress 
has tied your hands so you cannot do any rolling back? 

Mr. DiiSALLE. "Well, it can be done: but it would be a sort of mini- 
mum effort. 

Mr. Multer, I want to refer 

Mr, WoLCOTT. Will you yield ? 

Sir. Multer. Yes, 

Mr. WoLCOTT, In asking your question, you indicated there was a 
mandate in the law that the President should try voluntary controls 
befoi'e he initiated dii-ect controls. I don't undei-stand that to be the 
law. He was authorized but not dii-ected. 

Mr. DiSali.e. That iscori-ect, I don't have a copy of the other law. 
It states if the President caimot accomplish these objectives with 
voluntary effort then lie may try the maudatoiy controls. 

Mr. li\ orx^oTT. He is authori/.e<l to use voluntary controls, but where 
i.s the mandate to use voluntary coutrols? 

Mr. DiSalle, The statement is very dear iu the act that only after 
he has attempted voluntary controls couUl he impose mimdiitory. ■ 

Mr. MuLTKR. Mr. DiSalle, I will go alonir with Mr. Wolcott and 
concevc the President mi^rht liMve htid the theocetical right to go on 
in and control everything at <mce without following the 

Mr. DiSat.le, Here it is: Hection4ll2 fl)) (1), Subsection (ii) says, 
in order to cai'ry out Hie objectives of this title, the President may en- 
courage and promote voluntary action by biLKim'ss, agricultui'e, labor, 
and consumers; and, ])ro<'eeding under ibis subsection, the President 
may exercise the autliority l() approve v<)hinliiry programs and agree- 
ments confenx'd on him under si'ction T'lH, aiul mi\y utilize the services 
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of persons and agencies as provided in section 10. Then section 402 
(b) (1) goeson tosay [reading] : 

To the extent that the objectives of tbls title cannot be obtained by actiOD 
under subsection (a), the President may issue r^ulatloos and orders estab- 
lishing a ceiling. 

Mr. MuLTER, The point, however, is that, even though he could 
have gone in in some instances without attempting voluntary controls, 
he certainly would have been accused of trying to violate the intent of 
Congress in not trying voluntary controls first. It is very clear we 
wanted him to try voluntary controls before compulsory controls, and 
that he did. 

Mr, DiSalle. I doubt whether legally he could have proceeded 
without an atteinpt at voluntary controls. 

Mr. Mm-TER, He did try voluntary controls first, and they failed. 
Then there was no alternative except compulsory controls. 

Now, I want to refer a moment to the Herlong amendment and 
what you find to be the difficulties ensuing from it. If you had a re- 
tail price of 100 — whether it be 100 dollars or 100 pennies doesn't mat- 
ter — but take the retail price of 100 and in that a cost of 90. Before 
your ceiling prices were fixed, that man had a gross profit of 10 — 
whether it be 10 dollars or 10 cents does not matter — but included in 
his cost of 90 dollars was the equivalent of 10 percent of his gross made 
up of commissions, taxes on gross receipts, insurance based on gross 
receipts and, in some cases, percentage leases, where he paid a per- 
centage of his gross as rental. 

If that man then got an increase in his cost of material of another 
10 points so he was permitted to sell at 110, passing on only his manu- 
facturer's increase in the cost to his customer, then he winds up 
witli only 9 dollars' gross profit on tlie 110, where he was formerly 
gettinglO. I think you will concede that that ordinarily is not fair. 

Mr. DiSalle. It wouldn't be our intention in any of these regula- 
tions to ignore expenses. 

Mr. MuLTER. The thing that the Herlong amendment tried to pre- 
vent was that unfairness. I think everybcSy would agree, including 
the supporters of the Herlong amendment, or at least should agree, 
that if that seller is going to be permitted to charge a percentage mark- 
up, and when his price goes to 110 he is going to be allowed Ui charge 
that same 10 percent he was making on a hundred, then he is going to 
get $11 profit, and that is aiding inflation instead of stopping it. I 
think there should be something worked out as a compromise between 
the two so as to stop or prevent the man — retailer or wholesaler, as 
the case may be — taking that 1-point loss and at the same time stop- 
ping the other fellow from getting that 1-point gain. Don't you think 
something can be worked out to accomplish that? 

Mr. DiSalle. We would be glad to work with the committee on it 
to try to work something out. 

Mr. MtJLTER. If we work out a compromise that will effectually 
stop a loss on the one hand and prevent the unnecessary gain on 
the other, I think Congress — it is my opinion — will adopt that kind 
of amendment. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Wolcott. Is Mr. DiSalle coming back ? 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. WoLCOTT. I only have a couple of questions. Mr. DiSalle 

The Chairman. I understand Mr. DiSalle can come back tomorrow 
morning. Can you come back tomorrow morning? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes, certainly. 

The Chairman. Wo will be glad to have you come back. 

Mr. Wolcott can go on now until the bells ring. 

Mr. Wolcott (continuing), Mr. DiSalle, the language on page 1 
of S. 2170, line 6, to the ena of the sentence, line 3, on page 2, sets up 
the new rule which was not in the first bill that we passed in 1950. 
Wherein does the language subsequent to that change your method of 
procedure, excepting perhaps as it might be determined to be a decla- 
ration of policy? 

Mr. DiSalle. The language subsequent to that? Under the bill 
as it stands now, we would be required to recognize overhead costs on 
an individual basis, upon the application 

Mr. Wolcott. If you will j>araon me, I wanted you to compare this 
language with the law previous to the enactment of the Capehart 
amendment; I say with the exception of that first sentence there, which 
changes the basic rules. Wherein does the rest of it change the law 
as it existed previous to the enactment of the 1941 Control Act? 

Mr. DiSalle. On page 17 of my statement I go into a detailed 
explanation of the differences that are set up by the amendment. I 
■would be glad to cover that. 

Mr. Woix^oTT. Perhaps we can get at it in a little different way: 
"Nothing in this paragraph shall prohibit the establishment of a ceil- 
ing price, and so forth. That does not compel you to do anything, 
does it? 

Mr. DiSalle. I just do not understand your question. 

Mr. Wolcott. Where it says "Nothing in this paragraph shall pro- 
hibit the establishment or maintaining of a ceiling price," and so forth ; 
that does not requiie you to do anything, does it s 

Mr. DiSalle. Does not require'us to do anything, but it is in the 
nature of a modification of the two clauses that go on, or that are 
stated previously, A, and P. 

Notblng In this paragraph shall prohibit the establish meat or maintenance 
of a ceiling price regulation applicable to the sales of manufacturers or prc»cessors 
or the charges for Industrial services which (1) reflects the highest level of 
prices prevailing during a representative base period between January 1, 1950, 
and June 24, 1950, inclusive, adjusted for increases or decreases in coats between 
such period and July 26, 1951. 

Mr. WoLcoiT. Now in the 1950 Control Act there was nothing which 
prevented you from applying that formula, was there, if you wanted 
to? 

Mr. DiSaixe. No. In fact, we applied a similar formula, 

Mr, Wolcott, Now it says there is nothing to prohibit you from 
doing the same thing again. So wherein does it differ in practice 
from the original act? 

Mr, DiSalle. From the original act? 

Mr, WoLCorr. Does that change itt 

Mr. DiSalle. In fact, it makes it practically a mandatory provision, 
a formula we had used for an interim purpose, 

Mr. Worx;oTT. You say you have already used that formula previous 
to the enactment of the so-called Capehart amendment? 
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Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr, Wou^ciTT. Xow we say iiothiiig will prohibit you from doinfr so. 
There is not any change. 

Mr. DiSalle. The reason for this amendment is to correct some of 
the questions that were raised by the Capehart amendment. 

Mr. WoLCOTT. I know; but was there ever any question in your 
mind 

Mr. DiSalle. If I remember correctly, both Senator Capehart and 
some of the members of the conference committee said it was not the 
intention of the conference committee to prevent us from writinjr 
regulations which would take care of the gouging that took place dur- 
ing that period. 

Mr. AVOLCOTT. That is riglit. There is nothing in this huiguage here 
which changes the authority which was given to you in the 1950 act. is 
there? 

Mr. DiSalle. I understand that was not the intention of Congress, 

Mr. WoLci^Tf. B\it in the Cajjeliart amendment tliere was a pro- 
vision wliicli, upon application, compelled vou to make these adjust- 
ments and when you made the adiiistments then the adjustments would 
be made in compliance with the formula set up in this clause I. Now 
IP thei-e anything in the i-est of the language here which compels you 
to do anything? 

Mr. DiSalle. It certainly does. 

Mr. Wiiu-an-. Where? 

Mr, DiSalle, "The President shall make appi-opriate provision for 
adjustment for any such manufacturer or i>rocessor or seller of indus- 
trial services wliose ceiling prices result in financial hardship to such 
manufacturer," and so forth. 

Mr. WoLCOTT, That is when you apply clause 1. 

Mr, DiSalle. Or any provision of this section. 

Mr, WoLcoTT. Mr. DiSalle 

Mr. DiSali-e. It also requires us starting in line 12 : 

The adjosrmeiit for increnKe^ or decveasoM in coatB prescribe)! in said clause 
(1) above shall ini'hiile intjiistmwit (or cbHnjres Id neeessary and nnavoidable 
coNtK, inclmliiig all labor, tLiaterial. and rrmiHiiorration costs and a teasonable 

Mr, ■\V()LC()TT, It says nothing in this paragraph shall prohibit yoti 
from doing it. It is true if you do do it, then you have got to apply 
the language following that, but there is nothing to require you to 
do anything about it, is there? 

Mr. Di!\\i.i,E. The Senate report says that it shall be applicable in 
all cases, this provision of including all costs and we certainly would 
c<msi(lfr that language mandatory. 

Mr, AVoLniiT. All costs where you find that there is a hardship, 

Mr. DiSallf.. That is right, financial hardship, 

Mr. IVoLcoTi'. If you do not find there is a hardship you do not have 
to appiv nnv of that language following line 3 on page 2. do vou? 

Mr, r)iSALLK. That is riglit, 

Mr, IVcu'c/iT. I'ndcr existing law, or under the 1950 law, you can 
make adjustments for iiu'cjuities and hardships, can vou not?" 

Mr. DiSai.le. Yes, 

Mr. "Woi.ci TT, That is nil I want to know, because to me the language 
on page 2, following line :i. does not change one iota the law that we 
pas.sed in Ii):"i() in respect to prices. 
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Mr. DiSalle. The first two sentences togetJier prohibit future roll- 
hacks. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. That is what I sav. That is the only difference. 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. Under the law as it stands today we 
would be required to make a showing of those costs regardless of 
whether financial hardship exists or not. 

Mr. WoLCOTT. Not if they were unreasonable or excessive? 

Mr. DiSalle. No. I would say regardless of that, actually. 

Mr. WoLcOTT. Who decides under the Capehart amendment wheth- 
er costs are unreasonable or excessive? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, we would be required to make that showing. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. Have you issued any regulations under the Cape- 
hart amendment ? 

Mr. DiSalle. No, we have not. 

Under the Capeliart amendment as it stands today, regardless of 
what the industries' position might be, we would have to make allow- 
ance for all costs except those costs that were unreasonable, or ex-' 
cessive, and the determination would have to be ours, which is one of 
the administrative difficulties that we have raised in connection with 
asking for a revision of that amendment. We point out in the state- 
ment the difficulty that the Internal Revenue Department has had 
over a number of years attempting to determine which costs were 
unreasonable and which costs were excessive. 

We are not organized 

Mr, WoLcoTT, They have settled pretty weU now on what con- 
stitutes reasonable or excessive costs, haven't they? 

Mr, DiSalle. It varies with the facts in each case. 

Mr. WoLCOiT, They do it, 

Mr. DiSalle. But we don't have that kind of an organization. 
They liave somewliere in the neighborhood of seven or eight thousand 
people that are doing nothing but this kind of work all the time, and at 
the same time they are only able to make a very limited check, a 
limited audit of the returns that are made. 

Mr. WoLCOTT, Have you made any attempt tliroufjli the issuance 
of regulations to administer the Capehart amendment? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes, we have and we have been constantly working 
at it. We have had meetings with industry advisory groups on the 
subject. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. I say through regulation? You haven't issued 
any regulations? 

Mr. DiSah<e. We have issued regulations which we feel meet the 
provisions of the law. 

Mr. WoLCOTT. Have you issued any regulations in respect to what 
joiistitutes excessive or unreasonable costs? 

Mr. DiSalle. No, we have not. 

Mr. WoLCoTT. Why ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Because we fee! that that will vary witli the facts 
in each individual ease. 

Mr. Wolcott, Have you worked out on a percentage basis or the 
costs, for advertising, for example, over a given base period, so that 
any addition to that might be considered by yon to be nnreasonable? 

Mr. DiSalle. I have discussed this with people in the Internal Rev- 
enue Department and they have not been able to write over-all stand- 
ards to determine whiit is unreasonable and what is excessive. 
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Mr. WoLCOTT. I know, but you are not bound by the failure of the 
Internal Revenue to find a solutioji to this. There are reviews through 
the Tax Court of Appeals from rulings by the Internal Kevenue, but 
where in the law is the opportunity for anybody to review your reg- 
ulations ? 

Mr. DiSallb. We may have a provision for review, for a board, and 
of course, there is a provision for protest in the law. 

Mr.WoLCOTT. In your organization ? 

Mr. DiSalle. No, the protest to our organization and an immediate 
hearing before the Emergency Court of Appeals. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. Why don't ^ou take a chance on issuing some regula- 
tions that in your opinion, might constitute excessive or unreasonable 
costs and then leave it to the judgment of the Emergency Court of 
Appeals to determine whether you are right or not! Tliat is what the 
law is set up to do. 

Mr, DiSalle. I feel we have an obligation to acquaint Congress with 
the difficulties we find in this law and to ask that, before citizens are 
required to go through an expensive court procedure in an attempt 
to achieve an understanding, 

Mr. WoLcoTT. I think the Congress also has a right to assume that 
you would make every possible effort to administer a law which it 
passes and which the President signs, before you ask for its repeal. 
You asked for repeal of the Capehart amendment almost before the ink 
was dry on the President's signature. 

Mt. DiSaij-e. We are making the effort to administer it and will 
continue to do so. On the other hand we have run into this kind of a 
situation, where we have issued a regulation and Members of Congress 
have said "It is rather unfair to issue that regulation during the time 
that we are reconsidering, or considering an amendment." 

Mr. Woi,coTT. So if I want to stop any application of this law, all I 
have to do is introduce a bill to amend it and you say the matter is he- 
fore the Congress and therefore you can't do anything about it because 
the Congress hasn't decided it. 

Mr. DiSalle, No. 

Mr. WoLCOTT. That isn't the way things are done around Washing- 
ton. 

Mr, DiSalij!. No. I wouldn't say that is so. We feel here there is a 
very reasonable effort on the part of the members of both the Senate 
and House Banking and Currency Committee to try to clarify this law 
so that it would be much more workable than it is, 

Mr. WoLcoTT. The Capehart amendment was the studied judgment 
of 14 Members of the House and the Senate who worked almost to 6 
o'clock in the morning and the conference report was signed by all 
14 of them. The President signed it. It seems to me that an effort 
should be made to live under the Capehart amendment so that the 
Congress could have some knowledge of the experience that you have 
had trying to make it work. 

Then, if you couldn't make it work, after you tried to make it -work, 
I think your position here would be much more tenable than it is at 
the present time, 

Mr. DiSalle, Well, we are working under it. There isnt any ques- 
tion about it. We have called in accountants ; we have called in people 
from industry; we have written several drafts of regulations that 
might be the type of regulations that could make it workable, and we 
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will proceed on that basis. On the other hand, there is very little 
reason to penalize a nation or its citizens by the higher prices that 
would be — the higher ceilings — that would be created by this law if 
there is a possibility of avoiding it. 

Mr, WoLcOTT. You wanted a repeal of the Capehart amendment, 
did you ? 

Mt. DiSallb. Yes, we did. 

Mr. WoLcOTT, With the exception of this language that after the 
enactment of this paragraph no ceiling price regulation applicable to 
the sales of manufacturers and processors wliich eliminates retailers 
or any materials or charges for industrial services shall become effec- 
tive which establishes level of prices for such sale or charges below 
the level of A and B, with the exception of that which prevents you 
from rolling back prices below the floor of the levels wnich applied 
just before tlie date of issuance of the regulations or the level of prices 
prevailing during the period January 25 to February 24, 1951, you 
have accomplished your purpose, haven't you, in repealing the Cape- 
hart amendment? 

Mr. DiSalle. No, we have not. We haven't accomplished our pur- 
pose. This amendment as it is written I think reflects what Members 
of Congress have told us they intended when they wrote the Capehart 
amendment. 

Mr. WoLcoiT. I was never consulted by you in respect to the inter- 
pretation which I believe the Congress intended. 

Mr. DiSallb. Well, yes, you were, ma^be not in a tete-a-tete, but 
before an informal meeting of this committee, I asked some questions 
as to opinion and your opinion seemed to vary from Mr. Patman's 
opinion on the same question. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. You took Mr. Patman's opinion in preference to mine 
which is all right with me but I wondered in view of the fact that 
both the House and the Senate overwhelmingly adopted this language, 
whether Mr. Patman was reflecting the majori^ opinion. 

Mr. DiSalle, 1 remember specmcally tliat I asked a question and 
Mr. Patman gave me one answer and you said you are speaking for 
yourself. That is my impression, and yet you both signed the same 
report. So, there is room for difference of opinion, an honest differ- 
ence of opinion, as to what the language meant. 

Mr, WoLCOTT. I believe there was an explanation in the conference 
report, which we all signed and which I thought did a pretty good 
job of explaining the Capehart amendment. . 

Mr. DiSaijLe, In spite of that explanation, still members of the 
committee differed as to what the language meant. 

Mr. WoLCOTF. I know, but Mr. DiSalle, according to the precedents 
in the United States Supreme Court — and I have had an experience 
lately with respect to allocation of materials, such as bears this out — 
in the interpretation of legislative intent in the Supreme Court, it 
first looks at the law, then they look at the committee reports, which 
in tliis case, of course, would include the conference report, and then 
they look through the debates if there is any ambiguity in the reports. 
They look through the law, the committee reports, and the debates in 
order to get an explanation of legislative intent. It seems to me that 
you are bound by wie law, by the reports in committees, and the debates 
establish legislative intent as much as the Supreme Court would, and 
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that you shouldn't go around asking individual Members of Congress 
what they think about the law. 

Mr. MuLTER, Mr. Wolcott, please, excuse me. May I interpose, 
please? If the Supreme Court were reviewing this situation today, I 
think they would nave to say Mr. DiSalle was justified because one 
House of this Congress, one body, has already indicated by adopting 
this bill that it did not intend the language as in the bill as originally 



Mr. Wolcott. I have read the debates in the Senate and I have 
glanced over the hearings before the Senate committee, and I caa''t 
see, or I don't think, that the Senate liad a clear understanding o -^ 
what they did when they enacted S. 2170. 

I don't think that they intended to give you or the President^ 

Mr. DiSalle. Did you arrive at that conclusion after reviewing th * 
committee report and the debates? 

Mr. Wolcott. Yes. I came to the most definite conclusion that it 

wasn't the intention of but a handful of Senators that the authorit^W^J 
would be given to you to, in your discretion, repeal the Capehar rt 
amendment, which this does. 

The CHAffiMAN. It is my understanding that the construction i—^ ot 
the statute 

Mr. DiSalle. I wish it did, but it certainly doesn't. 

Mr. Wolcott. That is why I am alarmed at this language, becau^^^se, 
knowing that you sincerely want to reiieal the Capehart amendmeiE:~"t3t, 
I think you are going to do it under this language. 

The Chairman. If the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. Wolcott. I don't think the Senate understood that that w. as 
what you could do under this language. 

Mr. DiSalle. I think Mr. AVilson made his case very clear. 

The Ciiaihman. In the construction of the statutes, if there is ^e_]o 
ambiguity in the statutes — the Court acts only when there is ai — «i- 
bignity — it would look to the import of the committee or to debate <s 
in Congi-ess. If there is no ambiguity in the act, there is no necessi~*:j' 
of looking anywhere else, and fi!>9 times out of a thousand 1 dor^' i 
think they look to the debates or rei)ort. They taKe the act as wnm- '- 
ten and construe it, 

I want to say another thing: that, as far as conferees deciding c:>i^ 
the reports, it is very general. When the conferees don't entirely 
agi-ee. if they think the greater good comes from passage of the acr*> 
even with some objectionable featui-es, they do not prevent it fro*^ 
being considered. 

I know on several occasions I have signed reports in order to g^*" 
it back to the House, to allow them to consider it, because in that coi^" 
nection I was acting as agent of the House. I thought it was my dut^ 
to bring the bill back. 

Mr. Woi.coTT. I would think. Mr. Chairman, if you disagree^ 
seriously with any pi'ovision that was properly before the conferee^' 
that it would be your duty to i-eport that back in disagreement aa** 
let the House instruct you as to what you should do about it. 

The Cjiairman. Not alwavs. There are times in the interest *?^ 
this emergency you have to do things tliat are essential in the publi" 
welfare. 

Mr. DiSaixe. I don't think it is unusual for a legislative body *" 
amend its own legislation. J 
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I such as the right of a person to slaughter for personal use that would 
' be exempt from the quota provisions? 
Mr. DiSalle. It is in the law today. 
Mr. Mdltee. Those exceptions would continue? 
Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 

Mr. MnLTER, So that the man who is slaughtering — I don't re- 
member what the number was— I think it was 10 head of cattle a ^ear^ 
or something like that, would be exempt, too, from your provisions? 
Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 

Mr. MuLTER. There was just one other question that was suggested 
by Mr. Wolcott's question. I think everybody knows — ceitainly 
eperybody on the Hill knows — that you have been struggling with 
f/ie proposed regulations under the Capehart amendment, 

Has any Memoer of either House of Congress come forward with 
"ly suggested language for proposed regulations under the Capehart 
^Jnendment ? 
A<[r, DiSalle. Well, I didn't expect them to. No one has come 

ip> with it, but we certainly haven't 

^Ir. MuLTER. We know the problem you have had, and we have 
*Ll heard that you have been having difficulty formulating the regu- 
la-tion. I thought maybe some Member on the Hill with consideraBle 
legislative experience would come forward and say : "This is the way 
yon can make it work, with a regulation reading thus and so." That 
iVdn't happen? 

Mr. DiSalle. No. There is no prohibition, although we don't re- 
quire it. 
Mr, MuLTER. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr, DiSalle, wasn't the fact that you considered 
90 percent of the production of slaughtering animals last year equiva- 
lent to 100 percent this year — wasnx that largely misunderstood, and 
a great many people thought you were only allocating 90 percent, 
which would throw 10 percent on the black market ? 
Mr. DiSalle. Yes. We constantly got that question. 
The Chairman, It seemed to me that was generally misunderstood. 
Well, we will adjourn to meet at 10 : 30, and Mr. DiSalle will come 
back at that time. Also, we have a letter from Mr, Charles E. Wilson 
in regard to this bill. 

We wiU adjourn now to meet tomorrow at 10 : 30. 
(Whereupon, at 12 : 40 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 : 30 a. m. Wednesday, October 10, 1951.) 
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marketing. We want marketing. We are rather disturbed about the 
fact that marketing is below, and it was below last year. Marketing 
has been below last year, both before and after quotas. 

There are some reasons for that, but certainly there isn't anything 
we would do with the q^uota provision to discourage marketing, 

Mr. Burton. But, by its very nature, will it not be difiScult to admin- 
ister and see that quotas are adequate for orderly marketing? 

Mr, DiSalle. We have not found it difficult at all. We have been 
able to adjust ourselves to marketing conditions all over the country 
in Just a matter of hours. 

Mr. BuKTON. Just why do you feel the law is unenforceable unless 
you have slaughter quotas? 

Mr. DiSauj!. As I pointed out before, we just havent found it 
practical to place individual ceilings on live animals. We have to do 
it over a period, over an accounting period, in order that the pur- 
chaser may have the opportunity of making adjustments. He may 
pay more for one lot of cattle and less for another. We require him 
to average out over an accounting period. We find it almost an im- 
possibility to have enough men available to see what happens, in the 
case where people are purchasing more than their quote, in order 
to purchase more than their quota and pay overceCings. They are 
out of compliance, and in order to operate profitably they have to 
engage in certain unethical and illegal practices before they can make 
out. 

With the division of the available marketing among all the packer^ 
so that each may be assured of his fair share of the marketings, we 
can police the livestock markets; we can have some points of reference 
with which to work, and it will make our job a much easier job and 
controls much more enforceable. 

Mr. Burton, Will that not tend to freeze the quota as already estab- 
lished? Andhow aboutnew plantscomingin,slaughterorotherwise? 

Mr. DiSauj;. We would make adjustments for new plants that 
are permitted. 

Mr. Burton. You referred to the Federal-inspected plants, and 
only meats from those plants may move in interstate commerce. What 
about your local plants? Small local plants may not be Federal- 
in^cted. 

Mr. DiSaule. They operate under quotas just as well, the same 
way. They are permitted the same percentage of what they 
slaughtered a year ago. 

Mr. Burton. How will normal expansion be taken care of? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, if the marketing is there, the adjustments in 
quotas would be made. 

We win have situations where some communities will vary. For 
example, if a new defense plant is coming into an area that normally 
would not a year ago have had the number of people there in the com- 
munity, if there is an increase or economic necessity justifies increase 
in quotas, that adjustment will be made. 

Mr. Burton, Thank you. 

Mr. MuLTBR. May I ask a question ? 

The CHAntMAN, Mr. Multer, 

Mr. Multer. With reference to those quotas, if you should be given 
the right to establish these quotas by law, wiU you then also set up the 
same provisions you had before this power was taken away from you, 
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such as the right of a person to slaughter for personal use that would 
be exempt from the quota provisions f 

Mr, DiSalib, It is ill the law today. 

Mr. Mdlter, Those exceptions would continue? 

Mr. DiSallb. Yes. 

Mr. Mdlter. So that the man who is slauglitering — I don't re- 
member what the number was — I think it was 10 head of cattle a year, 
or something like that, would be exempt, too, from your provisions? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 

Mr. MuLTER, There was just one other question that was suggested 
by Mr. Wolcott's question. I think everybody knows — certainly 
everybody on the Hill knows — that you have been struggling with 
the proposed regulations under the Capehart amendment. 

Has any Member of either House of Congress come forward with 
any suggested language for proposed regulations under the Capehart 
amendment ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, I didn't expect them to. No one has come 
up with it, but we certainly haven't 

Mr. MuLTEK. We know the problem you have had, and we have 
all heard that you have been having difticulty formulating the regu- 
lation. I thought maybe some Member on the Hill with considerable 
legislative experience would come forward and say : "This is the way 
you can make it work, with a regulation reading thus and so." That 
didn't happen ? 

Mr. DiSalle. No. There is no prohibition, although we don't re- 
quire it. 

Mr. MtTLTER. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Mr. DiSalle, wasn't the fact that you considered 
90 percent of the production of slaughtering animals last year equiva^ 
lent to 100 percent this year — wasn^ that largely misunderst.ood, and 
» great many people thought yon were only allocating 90 percent, 
which woidd throw 10 percent on the black market ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes, We iionstantly got that question. 

The Chairman. It seemed to me that was generally misunderstood. 

Well, we will adjourn to meet at 10 : 30, and Mr. DiSalle will come 
back at that time. Also, we have a letter from Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
in regard to this bill. 

We will adjourn now to meet tomorrow at 10 : 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 : 40 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 : 30 a. m. Wednesday, October 10, 1961.) 
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WEDNESDAY. OCTOBER 10, 1951 

Hot'SE OF Eepresentatives, 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Wwihi-ngton, D, C. 
<^The committee met at 10 : 30 a, m., Hon, Brent Spence (chairman) 



^I*resent : Messrs. Spence, Brown, Patman, McKinnon, Fugate. Wol- 
•tt, Talle, Cole, Hull, Nicholson, Widnall, Buffett, and Betts. 
"The Chairman, The committee will be in order, 
^r. DiSalle, Mr, Brown has a question to ask of you. 
IMr, Brown, One of my constituents, who is now in New York City, 
X d who is the manager of the American Newspaper Publishers Asse- 
rtion, sent me a letter in connection with this bill. 
1 will read the letter : 
H know the House Banking and Currenev C 
«. bill S. 2092 to amend the I>efeiisf I'ri d c i 
•- pehart amendment In the present law. 

3 am oonoei'nftl aliout tlie drive fn Washl gt i fo clt nnte a ivprtising as a 
*-«cific factor in costs. I am skeptical ab t lenv ng t ch authurity with 

« bureaucrats because we know the,vha\en large n i tier who n e making plana 
limit or to cripple or to eliminate advertising In every way possilile. 
1 hope as a ranking nieniher of the committee on the Democratic side you will 
- wist upon adeqnate hearinKS on bill S. 20112 and that In every way possliile 
*. Tough your qnpstions y<)U will get the record clear on where advertisii^ may 
:^d itself if l>ill 8. 20112 stops to the White House and is signed by the I'r^sident. 
If there Is any S|)ecial information yon ciin give me it will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

With regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

CR.»NaTON- Williams, 

I would like to have your comment on that. 

Mr. DiSali.e. Senate bill 270 makes specific provision in lines 16. 17, 
-nd lS,onpafre2, wliereit states: 

• • and rt reasonable allowai»-e, as determii 
n all other necessary and unavoidable costs, ind 
Ind all other production, dlsti'ilmtion. and ndmii 

I take it Mr. Williams is worried about leaving too much power in 
:he hands of the bureaucrats. Here is one place where certainly every 
limitation that has been possible to write into the bill has been 
written in. 

Mr. Brown. It would not affect advertising costs? 

Mr. DiSai.i,e. No; absolutely not. lu fact, it spells it out. 

Mr. Brown. But is was in some bill *. 

Ml', DiS Ai.i.K. He talks about S, '20!>*. which actually was the oiijr- 
inal bill tliat was introduced, previously: and there might have been 

2231 
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some question about that. There certainly is no question in the present 
bill. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Talle. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DiSalle, I want to recall briefly a little history. You will 
remember the "watchdog committee" met in the Senate caucus room 
on the 13th of June, and representatives of 10 packing firms were 
there to testify. It was agreed, I think it is fair to say, that all of them 
said their problem was compliance. I tried to emphasize that the 
reason why the meeting was held was that we were trying to combat 
inflation. I think it is generally agreed that the best answer to infla- 
tion is production, but we cannot get production if we cannot get 
compliance. 

At the close of the meeting tlie representatives of the slaughtering 
industiy all agreed they could not comply with OPS regulations and 
maintain full production. Subsequently, the Congress enacted into 
law amendments to the Production Control Act of 1950, and I find now 
that they— the slaughterers— still say their problem is compliance. 

Now, what is your viewpoint ? Is it that they cannot comply or is 
it that they don^ want to* 

Mr. DiSalle. I would say that if they are unable to buy in compli- 
ance it is because packers are in the market bidding out of compliance. 
It certainly is a self-created condition, and there isn't anything in the 
law that requires them to buy out of compliance. In fact, the margins 
aie so established that if they buy in compliance there is every reason 
that they can operate, and operate profitably. 

Now, with quotas we were able to establish an accounting period 
where the man could average out his purchases and stay in compli- 
ance. Without quotas it makes our enforcement problem very difficult. 

In our present enforcement drive I think that we have accomplished 
a few things in checking those people who have been consistently buy- 
ing out of compliance. We know that they cannot buy out of compli- 
ance and still operate profitably, and still operate within the law, and 
so we have been very careful in following these situations up to ferret 
out these cases where law violation has to necessarily follow their 
buying practices. 

It isn t that somebody from the outside is going in and buying the 
cattle. It is the packers themselves who are buying it, and if they are 
forced to buy outside of compliance it is because they are bidding 
against each other to get the limited marketings that we are having at 
the present time. 

Mr. Talle. There are a n\imber of packers in my State, quite a few 
in fact, several of whom were represented at that meeting on the 13th 
of June. I may add that the "watchdog committee" had a meeting in 
that same caucus room in the Senate 2 nights later. Both were night 
meetings, and you were there as a witness, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Brannan also was there the second night, June 15, 1951, 
I felt that the compliance issue at the second meeting was not met head 
on. I tried desperately to have it met head-on. It did not happen to 
my satisfaction but if other people were satisfied, it is quite all right. 

For instance, there was the Rath Packing Co., and you have met 
their representative. 

Mr, DiSalu;. Yes, I have talked to him several times. 
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Mr. Talle. He has told you, hasn't he, that it is not possible for 
lis company to operate profitably under the regulations? Do you 
mind reciting what your impression is of his argument ? 

Mr. DiSalu:. I talked to him and, of course, it is the same argu- 
nient. . He said if he could buy in compliance he could operate prof- 
itably. Tliere is no question but that the margins are reasonable and 
fair enough, but he says he is unable to buy in compliance. That is 
the problem. The problem is to devise a technique whereby we can 
*ssure that they buy in compliance, and we think that quotas will help 
's to do that. 

Mr. Talle. The point you make is that if quotas are restored it 
''OUld be possible for the packers to buy in compliance ? 

Air. DiSalle. We thinlt that we can better assure that they will 
^y in compliance. 

^ow, I think this is clear, that I have not talked to any packer who 
l^^ocates price controls, but those who are willing to try to live with 
tkecause they say it is inevitable, and it is here, say it is impossible 
*■ them to operate without quotas, those who are willing to make 
o effort say that quotas are necessary. I have never talked to a 
'<=ker who wants to try to make the effort who believes that price 
Utrols can work without quotas. 

^Ir. Talle. It is my understanding that some packers want quotas 
<3 some don't. 

JMr. DiSalle. That is right, they are pretty well divided on it. 
Air, Talle, How many head of cattle are available. It is my im- 
^ssion that we have never had so many as now. 
IBlr. DiSalle, On the range the Department of Agriculture esti- 
*.tes that there are somewhere in the neighborhood of 91,000,000 to 
,000,000 head of cattle in the country today, which is considerably 
^her than they have had in the past, but marketings are still below 
r^at they were a year ago. 
3tfr. Talle. Do you have any figures indicating whether the flow 

cattle into and out of the feed lots is normal ? 
^Hr. DiSalle. It is better than normal. It is Ingher than it was a 
3rear ago. Just 2 weeks ago I stopped at the Tfiivrea pen-feeding 
► «ration in Phoenix, Ariz., which is supposed to be the lai^est pen- 
^ding operation in the United States. They said last year they fed 
inewhere in the neighborhood of 180,000 head of cattle, and this 
sar their operation will run between 220,000 and 230,000 head of 
. ttle, and the day I was there they had 300,000 on feed. 

The Department of Agriculture says this year the flow of cattle to 
»edlots is the highest it has been in a good many years, 

Mr. Talle. Are there any slaughterers who are operating to 
tpacity now? 

Mr, DiSalle. In some plants. In some plants they are operating 
insiderably above capacity. 

Mr. Talle. Does that include hogs also? 

Mr, DiSalle. Certainly the hog market has been pretty good, 
'here have been hogs going to market, and they have been pretty 
enerally in excess of what it was a year ago, and we have had very 
ttle difficulty on that species. 

Mr. Talle, Isn't it true that the tendency is to produce more hogs 
«id less of cattlet 
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Mr. DiSaile. Cattle marketing is down, and hog marketing is u^^^ 

Mr. Talle. I still get back to nie question : Why aren't we gettin^^i 
production? 

Mr. DiS.iLLE. 1 think we are getting production on the range. 

Mr. Talle. Meat production! 

Mr. DiSali.e. But I tliink it is ratlier natural tliat at a time whe ~^ 
beef prices are as higli as they are that the tendency is to build herd^^ 

There is another element that has been raised a couple of times, an^^ 
I have not had tlie opportunity of going into it thoroughly, and that i. 
one of tlie recent tax rulings whicli permits a capital gain on tha" 
part of the herd used in production and breeding of cattle, I thinl-^ 
it was in the last tax bill passed, and on April 15 of this year th^^ 
Internal Revenue Department gave an interpretation on it. Som ^g 
people are of the opinion that that in itself has had a tendency toward^ 
makiu}! it profitable to hold cattle on the range rather tlian sending "^ 
them to market. There isn't any question about it that they are there. 

Mr. Tai.le. I walked into a Safeway store a few nights ago, and 
those stores are considered not high-priced stores as prices go, and 
what I saw in those show cases didn't inspire my soul. I finally bought 
the smallest turkey, but as far as the meat I saw, outside of some fat 
pork loin, thei-e seemed to be nothing but cold meats and a little veal, 
and all prices were very high. It was a rather depressing sight. It 
looked to me like the worst days of OPA. 

Mr. DiSallk. Still, on the other hand, you can pick up newspapers 
all aci"oss the country and find supermarkets and chain stores adver- 
tising beef at considerably below our eeiliiifr prices in a good many in- 
stances, using it no doubt as loss lenders, but still using it for the 
purpose of attracting the trade, 

We have seen round steak advertised as low as 79 cents a poun<l by 
some of tlie chain stores, the same stores that are complaining about 
the fact that our ceilings are too low. 

Mr. Talle. How large is your payroll? 

Mr. DiSalle. Which payroll ? 

Mr. Talle. The payroll of the Office of Price Stabilization^ 

Mr. DiSalle. We have 11,033 people at the present time. 

Mr. Talle. They are strewn throughout the country? 

Mr, DiSalle. Yes. throuirliout the country, about 2,500 in the 
Washington, D. C, office, and the balance across the country. 

Mr. Talle. I saw a figure tlie otliei' day that said you had some- 
thing over 19,000. Is that wrong? 

Mr. DiSali.e. It isn't anywhere near that. The Bureau of the 
Budget sipproved IS, 000. . The House committee had reduced it some, 
and the House itself reduced it still further. The Senate committee 
has restored a portion of that, but we felt that we needed 19,000 to 
properly staff the office. That compares with the organization that 
OPA had of 60,000 people, of which approximately half were used 
in rationing. 

Mr. Talle, I think the last time you wei-e before this committee 
you had about 5,500? 

Mr. DiSalle. I do not recall exactly, but I suppose we had 5,500 
at one time. 

Mr. Talle. I think the last time vou were before this committee 

Mr. DiSaij.e. We have revised that downward to 10,000. 
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Mr. Tallf.. What is tlie cost of that payroll 'i 

Ml', DiSalue. The li),00ll — well, our original I'eqiiest was for $105,- 
"INLIXIO. At tlie present time the Senate has approved $90,000,000. 
Me. Talle. How many of tliose are field investigators J 
I Mr. DiSalle. Well, you meun enforcement peopled 
I ilr. Tallk. Yes; people who knock at tlie doors of tlie elaiif^hterers 
St 6:30 in the morning. That isn't fiction, it actually happened 25 
"iiies from my hoiise. They were knocking at the dooi' of a slaughterer 
St 6 :,S0 in the morninfr, and the guard said he had not had breakfast 
yet, so they were invited to come back in a few minutes. That leaves 
8 bad impression. 
Jiow many do you have now ? 

Xlr. DiSalle. We have about 1.300 at the present time; 1,300 is 
'lot very many people to cover a country this size. 
oVIr. Talle. Not if enforcement is difficult. 

^Ir. DiSalle. Take, for example, New York City alone, which has 
1£>,000 policemen for one city. 

^^r. Talle. There is a word that is going around in my State that 
} clon't like to hear. I am just reporting it for what it ig worth, but 
it' is gaining momentuin. People refer to OPS enforcement as a 
"S^stapo." I dislike very much to have to report such a thing, but 
it is there, and I am reporting it. 

iMr. DiSalle. I imagine that that would be a very good word for 
people to use, especially those people who are found in violation. 

Mr. Talle. Tnese people haven't been found in violation. The 
other day they were cnecked np on their shipment of meat, and they 
"were 5 pounds under. The enforcement i)eople expected to find the 
opposite in a larger figure. 

Mr, DiSali.e. Just the other day the meat industn^, and some of the 
producing organizations, wei'e in Washington, D. C., and they have 
been here for a couple of days, and in their own statement, their brief 
on which they base the fact that meat contixils cannot work, they say 
. that the violators are too slick, that they just cannot be caught. That 
is their own language. That is not ours. I think it is a sort of a trav- 
esty on justice, and a travesty on government, to have people say that 
a program has to be destroyed or thrown out because people are either 
too unethical or that the (iovemment itself cannot enforce its own 
program, and that we must permit prices to skyrocket, and we must 
permit the consumers to be milked in that we must permit inflationary 
tendencies to go on the increase because we have an industry that will 
not comply with the regulations, and there is nothing the Government 
can do about it. 

I think if we pride ourselves on being a government of law that we 
ought to do something about enforcing the laws that we promulgate, 
and certainly if it means calling on these people who are suspected 
Tiolators at B : 30 in the morning I do not think the people who call on 
them should be condemned but should be congratulated on the fa<^t 
that they are willing to work all hours of the day and night in an 
effort to enforce a law that the United States Government has issued. 
Mr. Tallb, I am reporting that use of the term "gestapo" is gaining 
momentum. I am not condemning anybody, but isn't it a bit unusual 
to call on businessmen at 6 : 30 in the morning ? 
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Mr. DiSalle. It is not unusual. I have seen people called out of 
their beds in the middle of the night because they violated traffic 
regulations. 

Mr, Talle. I still want to know how we can get production of meat 
at prices that people can pay. 

Mr. DiSalle. I want to know what more can be done as far as prices 
are concerned. I have heard no one say that prices were too low. 
Certainly if we were going to establish an incentive through prices 
we have every evidence that prices have been extremely high, that 
they continue high, that the processors are doing very well under 
present price levels, that the consumer is not doing too well under 
price levels, and today some of the effort ought to be directed toward 
protecting the consumers rather than constantly protecting everyone 
else. 

Mr. Talle. Hasyour agency found any violations in my State ? 

Mr. DiSalle. We have somewhere in the neighborhood of 1,200 
violations at the moment, over 700 violators, and I wouldn't be sur- 
prised that the State of Iowa was represented in that list I just 
don't know. 

Mr. Talle. I doubt it very much because businessmen in Iowa are 
making a sincere effort to avoid going to jail. They want to comply, 
and they say, "we are trying just as hard as we can, but we cannot 
maintain the production that is necessary to meet our payroll and 
overhead and so on because the rules of compliance are against us." 

Mr. DiSalle. I will say this, that the people who have come to see 
me from the States, the packers have been very much concerned, and 
I think those people are making a very sincere and conscientious 
effort to comply, and it is a crime that those people cannot be pro- 
tected against the people who insist on violating the law, 

Mr. Talle. I know many of them personally and if they are 
not complying with the law it would surprise me very much. 

That IS all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McKiNNON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

The CHAmMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKiNNON. Dr. Talle talked about production. I understand 
the figures of cattle on tlie range indicate the highest production we 
ever had in our history. Is that correct? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr. McKiNNON. Wouldn't you say that the thing necessary for us 
to do in Congress is to establish a good price-control regulation so 
that the farmers who have this high population of cattle on their 
range would know that the price is stabilized ? No man who is in his 
right mind will sell on a rising market. If we want to get protection 
for people, and if we are interested in the consumer, wouldn't you 
say that our best chance to get protection for the consumer would be 
to establish a sound price-control regulation so that prices will remain 
stable, and the population of cattle will start going to market! 

Mr. DiSalle. There isn't any question about that. The people 
whom Dr. Talle mentioned, and the people in the feeding States, are 
tremendously concerned about achieving some stabilitv in the feeding 
market. They feel it is a gamble to feed cattle, that they have to pay 
such a high price for the range anima] that they are taking a great 
chance in feeding, and that explains the reluctance on the part of a 
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id many of them to go in and feed the cattle. That has been over- 
me at this time. They are feeding in the feed lots, but unless we 
Ml achieve some stability of prices we are going to have a constant 
iroblem. 

Mr, McKiNNON, You said something about the violations. Didn't 
Jousay that one out of three packers were in violation? 
Mr. DiSallb. Yes : between 38 percent and 40 percent. 
Mr. McKiNNON. Dr. Talle mentioned the fact that his people wanted 
to abide by the law, and work in cooperation with the regulations, but 
the facts almost make it impossible for them to do that. When you 
find one out of every three violating the law, the two men have a 
harder and harder time staying within the confines of the law against 
competition. 

Jfr. DiSalle. That is exactly what happens. People come in and 
^^ they are trying to comply, but if somebody else is getting away 
''■'th it they are going to become gray and, if necessary, go black, in 
*"^er to stay in business. 
Air. McKiNNON. That is a natural inclination, 
Atr. DiSalle. They are very frank about it. 

Air. McKiNNON. Do you think if we had a system of quotas that it 
Would help? 

Air. DiSalle. That is right. Meat controls are very difficult at best, 
out if you don't have every tool available it becomes almost impossible. 
JMr. McKiNNON. Isn't it the processor and the farmer himself who 
sets the quotas? 

JVlr, DiSalle. That is right; all we do is take the available supply 
*ri<3 divide it among the packers, 

3VIr, McKiNNON, They are informed from day to day what the 
''*<:> vement is of cattle to market? 

^ftfr. DiSalle. Yes; and by our own local offices. 
^Blr. McKiNNON. And that quota is adjusted right along? 
3ilt. DiSalle. That is right. 

3\lr. McKiNNON. So there isn't any restriction on the movement of 
**>-« cattle? 

„-^ ^r. DiSallb. There is no restriction on the movement of cattle. 
^ ine marketings have never approached our quota figure. Before we 
^:^^^ablished quotas, marketings were below what they were a year ago. 
■^-^ Tiring the period we had quotas they were below what they were a 
^^^ar ago. Since Congress eliminated quotas marketings are below 
^'^'"liat they were a year ago. 

Mr. McKiNNON, That is to be expected when you do not have 

^■^abilized control on prices, and the indication is that prices will go uj 

Mr. DiSalle. These people are all under the impression that thi 

^* re in a rising market. The fact that the feed lots filled up was i 

^ Tndication that they thought they were going to make out all rig 

X ater on prices they would have to pay for the range cattle. It is y 

Natural, and I suppose good business, to hold to the day when you i 

^ou will be able to sell at a higher price. 

Mr. McKiNNON. What is your opinon on the problem of the col 

growers? They raised a bumber crop, and although the price wi 

be considered normally a good price, labor and their production p: 

liave gone up pretty much, and the farmer is worried about wh« 

-" *»iwik even. 
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Looking back a year or so ago, if we had had a ^od price-control 
program, if there had not been so many exceptions for this gi-oup and 
that gronp, do yon liave any idea how hibor costs would be now if we 
had wen able to hold labor costs down and the price of insecticides 
down, and other things'; Do you have any figures on how the cotton 
farmers would be doing today '. 

Mr. UiSali.e. I do not think we liave to make any exceptions. If 
we had been able to achieve stability sooner tlie whole Xation would 
have been better oif. C'ertainly there isn't any question that the value 
of the dollar has depreciated to some extent during the past year. 
L'nless we aie going to be serious about this program, and really give 
uB a law under which we can operate, we are going to be faced with 
more of the same in the futui-e. 

If tliere is anything that I detest it is demagoguery in public office, 
and I have restrained, myself in making statements on the subject, but 
the time comes when your insides are just pulled out of yonr body, 
and things that you see that are going on around the country, things 
that are constantly interfering, one pressui-e group after another 
attempting to establish themselves in Just a little better position, and 
the long-run residt of it is that the country suffers at a time when we 
ought to be stronger and Ktionger, and yet we become weaker and 
weaker because we are not able to restrain the selfish influences that are 
loose in the country, and who feel that they can establish for them- 
selves a little better plateau and yet slay out of the inflationary flood 
that is bound to come. I think the time has come when we just must 
close our ears to some of these pleas that are not based on common 
sense, but look ahead and see what we are facing. 

The situation is a lot more serious than the people generally realize, 
and I think a lot more seiious than a good many Menuiers of Congress 
realize. 

Mr. McKiNNON. That is all. 

Mr. Cole. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Chairman. Mr, Cole. 

Mr. Cole. Mr, DiSalle, I would like to retum to the bill under con- 
sideration, if I may, for a moment, 

Mr. DiSalle. I didn't know we had left it. 

Mr. CoLF.. We are not on S, 2170. 

Mr. Nicholson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point ? 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. XicHOLsoN. I noticed in your remarks you said this bill also 
applies to allocating beef if we impose slaughtering quotas. Does 
that mean that you want a rationing system ? 

Mr. DiSalle. No; it is an allocation at the distributor's level and 
not at the consumer level. 

Mr. Cole. May I point out tliat Mr. DiSalle comes up here with a 
very voluminous statement. 

The Chairman-. Dr. Talle interrogated him on that subject. 

Mr. Cole. That is right, Mr. Chairman, and we have to also. He 
has presented a long statement, and about one-third of it is on the bill 
under consideration. 

The Chairman. That may be an indication that the committee is 
satisfied with the pending bill and was questioning the witness on 
matters not contained in the bill before us. 
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Mr. Cole. I was interested in the procedure and I have never seen 
it done before. 

I want to talk about S. 2170, and again getting back to the basic, 
fundaJiiental issue of S. 2170, let us see if you follow me in my inter- 
pretation of it, I tliink it has four sentences in it. 

The first sentence is that you caimot roll back below the level of 
(A) or (B). The second sentence provides that if you do. roll back 
below (A) or (B) you must acknowledge certain cost inci-eases or 
levels or decreases from Korea to a certain date, July 26, 1951. The 
third sentence provides that in the event vou do elect to roll back you 
must recognize certain types of costs, 'fhe fourth sentence provides 
that you must give relief in hardship cases, and that if you do so you 
must acknowledge the type of costs provided in the third sentence, 
but only to the extent of hardships. 

Is tliat a correct understanding of the bill ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Tliat is correct; sufficient to take the company out of 
the hardship position. 

Mr. Cole. The language in tlie bill says "ceiling price regidations," 
and "highest price level in the base period," and so on. Then the defi- 
nition of the cost in the third sentence applies only in the event you 
attempt to roll back, or in the event you do roll back. Tliis language 
applies only in tliat case, do they not, or in hardship cases? 

Mr. DiSAfiE. We have the limitation in the first two sentences 
against issuing any roll-back. 

Ml'. Cole. But there is a proviso that if it is done the cost may 

Mr. DiSalle. It is actually a limitation on our authority to roll back 
in the event we attempt it. 

Mr. Cole. In otlier words, as I understand the bill, you may not 
roll-back but also you have no obligation to roll-back, no mandatory 
rule, no direction. 

Mr. DiSalli;. Xo. In fact, the directive is the other way. 

Mr. Cole. Is tliei-e anything, then, in this bill that you are required 
to do that you were not required to do in the original 1950 bill ? 

Mr. DiSali.e. Yes. 

Mr. Cole. What is that? 

Mr, DiSallk. There is a mandatory provision. 

Mr. Cole. Before it was amended by the Capehart amendment 1 

Mr. DiSalle. Yesj a reflection of all costs is made mandatory 
under this bill which is not mandatory in tlie Defense Production Act 
of 1950. There is a niandatoi-y direction that we give relief in cases 
of financial liardJiip, which was not a mandatory provision in the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, 

Mr. Cole, The Capehart amendment requires you to adjust prices 
upward on the application of the showing of costs. 

Mr. DiSalle. Mostly upward. ^ 

Mr. Cole. Yes. mostly upward, because costs are rising, but it pro- 
vides generally the type of prices to be included. 

Now, it says in effect, does it not, that those who voluntarily held the 
prices at the President's request and were caught in the squeeze, and 
that they will be permitted to take care of the increased costs of the 
commodities of those producers who did not voluntarily liold the 
prices. Is that the Capehart amendment? 
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Mr. DiSalle. The Capehart amendment is rather ex post facto from 
that standpoint because under our manufacturers' regulation we per- 
mitted roll forward thinking that would relieve those people who 
voluntarily held their prices. I suppose anybody caught in a squeeze 
at this late date as a result of that voluntary experience on their part 
would be an exception rather than the rule. 

I know of no one now caught in that squeeze as a result of volun- 
tarily holding the price line last December. 

Mr. Cole. You kiiow of no one? 

Mr. DiSalle. I know of no one. 

Mr. Cole, Apparently you do not disagree as a matter of principle 
that they should have prices adjusted! 

Mr. DiSalle, No, and in fact we recognized that. 

Mr. Cole. But in- that case why do you object to Congress making 
it mandatory. 

Mr. DiSalle. To the Capehart amendment f 

Mr. Cole. Let us talk about the principle. Why do you object to 
Congress making it mandatory ? You do recognize it. Why shouldn't 
Congress make it mandatory! 

Mr. DiSalle. We said we would go along with this bill and would 
accept this bill. 

Mr. Cole. Which bill? 

Mr. DiSalle. S. 2170, where that makes it mandatory that we recog- 
nize those costs. 

Mr. Cole. No. I am talking about the principle. 

Mr. WoLcoiT. There has been a secona bell on the roll call. 

The Chairman. I would like to stay here. Can you remain here 
until we go over and answer to our names, Mr. DiSalle? 

Mr. DiSalle. I will be very happy to. If you are in session and I 
am here and not in mv office, nobody can complain. 

The Chairman. W^ile we are answering the roll call, you can go 
down and answer yours. 

Mr. DiSalle. I would just as leave wait. 

The Chairman. We will recess for 30 minutes. 

(Recess at 11:16.) 

(Hearing resumed at 11:54.) 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Cole, you may resume your interrogation. 

Mr, Cole. Mr. DiSalle, I want to return to the question of principle, 
and my question was whether you object to the principle that one who 
has been caught by the voluntary price freeze should be entitled to a 
consideration in these additional costs? By that I mean do you object 
to Congress making it mandatory that he be given those additional 
costs. 

Mr, DiSalle. We have recognized that ourselves. 

Mr. Cole. Then why would you take exception to our making it 
mandatory? 

Mr. DiSalle. It is being made mandatory in S. 2170 and we said 
we would accept that bill. 

Mr, Cole. That is mandatory in connection with roll-backs. 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 

Mr. Cole. Now if that is the situation, then you agree as a matter 
of principle that there is no objection to a mandatory regulation or 
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mandatory requirement by statute, Congress fixing it that tlie cost 
should be added into the prices of the manufacturer? product? 

Mr. DiSaixe. As we have pointed out in the statement that is filed 
with the committee, over a period of years American industry has 
made it a point to absorb cost increases wherever possible. They 
prided themselves on being able to meet competition and to reach 
expanding markets as a result of keeping their prices low while 
absorbing increased costs. We said that we would nave preferred a 
repeal of the Capehart amendment. However, we would take this 
modified version of the bill and live with it and do the best we could, 
but maintain a price under tliose provisions of the law which make it 
mandatorj- that we recognize those cost increases. 

Mr. Ooi-E, I am a little bit confused about why the Capeliart amend- 
ment was called the "terrible Capehart amendment." What are we 
arguing about? 

Mr, DiSalle. First of all, the Capehart amendment required the 
recognition on an individual basis of overhead costs, 

Mr. Cole. That is one. You object to the individual basis! 

Mr. DiSallb. That is right and we pointed out tlie difficulty of 
attempting to allocate overhead costs on individual bases. 

Mr, Cole. That isn't the principle I am talking about. I am talk- 
ing about the principle of added costs over the Koi-ean costs. 

Apparently you do not object to No. 2, The principal objection 
seems to be the difficulty in administering the allowance of individual 
items of costs. 

Where in S. 2l70 is that clarified ? Where is the language in S. 2170 
that clarifies that situation ! 

Mr. DiSallb. The language starting at line 12 and going right on 
through. 

Mr. Cole. Page 2? 

Mr. DiSalle. Page 2. 

Mr. Cole, That language is the adjustment — 
for Increases or increases in costs prescribed in snld clause (No. 1) above shall 
include adjustment for changes In necessary and unavoidable costs, Including all 
labor, material, and transportation costs and a reasonable allowance, as deter- 
mined by the President, for changes in all other necessai'y and unavoidable costs, 
including selling, advertising, office, and all other production- — 

That is the sentence ! Do you think that clarifies the difficulty ad- 
ministratively in selecting the individual items? 

Mr. DiSalle. We feel that it clarifies an administrative problem 
that was raised by the Capehart amendment. 

Mr. Cole. Why don't we just put in the law requiring that prices 
be adjusted upward to reflect cost increases through July 26, 1951, 
either by individual application as provided by the present amendment 
or Just a general regulation ? 

Mr. DiSalle. I think Senator Capehart suggested that on the floor 
of tlie Senate. It was rejected there. 

Mr. CoijE. I know, 

Mr. DiSaij-e, And it would again raise the problem of individual 
adiustments. 

Mr. Cole. Or by general regulation, I said. 

Mr. DiSalle. It would leave it optional. It would still permit the 
individual applications and still raise the same difficulty of attempting 
to allocate individual costs. 
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Mr. Ct)LK. Wliy not do it ljy jifiienil regulation i 

Mr. DiSali.k. Tliiifi.i what tliis amendment does permit, 

Mr. Coij;. Yon think this amendment doe.s that; 

I am very interested trt kiKiw that. Because there 's no apparent 
diffei-ence of n])in!on as to the principle concerning the fact that a 
maniifncliiifr may have incinded in the price of his commodity addi- 
ti'mal prices which have occnrred since tlie b^inning of Korea. That 
principle, then, it appears, is agi-eeable. 

Now. your agency apparently does not want a mandatory direction 
to roM prices back or to roll them forward. Yon do not want it as a 
manthitorv i-eqnirement i 

Mr. DiSai.i.e. As a mandatory requirement? Well, under the law 
as it stands today there is the mandatory provision of the roll-back, 
not only in nonagiicnitural commodities but in agricultural com- 
modities as well. 

Mr. O'l.K. That doesn't quite reply to my question. Does the agency 
olijVct to Congress directing, with reference to mandatory roll-backs 
or mandatory roll-forwards? • 

Mr. DiS.\iJ-E. We would pi-efer to have flexibility in the approach 
to these problems. I think it is veiy difficult to write in legislative 
lauiruage a law that could be very easily administered. 

Mr. (,'oi.K. I watit to return to what Mr. Woleott was talking about. 
the Capehail aniendmeiit which is now in the law, and I wonder how 
many a|>])li<,'Ht ions for relief have been filed under it? 

Mr. DiSai.l?:, I could get that for yon. 

Ml'. Coi.K. Could von supply it for the record ? 

Mr. DiSai.le. Yes. 

Mr. Coi.K. Have any of them been granted ? 

Mr. DiSalle. The closest we have come to it was in the automobile 
industry. They filed applications under the Capehart amendment, 
and although we did not <rrant the applications as they were filed, we 
di<l grant stmie relief there. 

Mr. Cole. It is your judgment that it came under the Capehart 
amendment ? 

Mr. DiSali.f,. The applications were filed under the Capehart 
amendment, although as I said we did not recognize all the costs that 
might have been recognized under the Capehart amendment. 

Mr, Cole. I want to suggest this : In reading the President's state- 
ment a few weeks ago after this law was passed, he referred to the 
"terrible Capehart amendment," and I was given the impression, 
through reading the -newspapers, that the President was complaining 
about the fact that prices would rise in the Capehart amendment, not 
that it was administratively difficult to handle. I would suggest that 
the real aigument in whether or not the Capehart amendment should 
be repealed is the argument that prices will rise due to the fact that you 
permit the processor to add to his costs, the higher costs which have 
risen since Korea. 

Mr, DiSalle. Prices would rise for two reasons; not only tlie reflec- 
tion of the cost increases but also the problem of attempting to allocate 
individual costs, over all items, the administrative problem that would 
be created. 

Senator Capehart's amendment was, and Senator Capehart himself 
said, that the amendment presented many difficulties that he felt should 
be clarified. 
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Mr. Cole. Isn't it possible to administer the Capehart amendment 
by a general regulation ? 

In other words provide for all cost increases which occurred after 
July 15, 1951, as a general regulation, as you do in many instances and 
you have done in CPR 22. 

Mr, DiSalle, We are trying to write a regulation to include the 
provisions of the Capehart amendment. 

As I said, there is nothing that is impossible, but the results would 
be very bad for price stabilization, 

Mr, Cole. I know that the statement is made in all sincerity, but 
I have no proof of it. I don't know that it has been bad for price 
stabilization. You do it when you roll back items, do you not? 

Mr. DiSalle. As I said yesterday we have attached here some letters 
from accounting firms who offered an objective view, and if you would 
like I will be glad to read for the record some of the statements of 
these people. 

Mr. Cole, No ; I will assume that they agree with you. 

Mr. DiSalle. There are some of them which do not agree with me 
entirely. 

Mr. Cole. I think in conserving time we will try to read the record. 
I hope we will because I understand the only opposition to this case is 
to be presented by reading the record, and no witnesses. 

However, American businesses allocate the costs of each individual 
item in the production of those items, do they not ? 

Mr. DiSalle, That is not so. 

Mr. Cole. Categorically you state that is not so? 

Mr. DiSalle, That is right. 

Mr. Cole, Do you mean to say that manufacturers in this country 
have no idea of the costs, what it costs them to produce 1 or 1,000 
articles a day, that they do not attempt to allocate tne costs ? 

Mr, DiSalle. I would say bv far the vast majority have no account- 
ing metliod that will accurately allocate overhead costs to individual 
items. 

Mr, Cole. "Accurately," I suppose with that statement that may be 
true, I don't know whether any "accurate" statement can be made. 
Although I am not a manufacturer, nor liave I ever had any experience 
along that line. 

Mr, DiSAiiE. As I pointed out yesterday, using the two accounting 
methods with six different people doing the accounting, the variation 
was 85 percent in one case to 100 percent in the other from the self 
same flfrures, 

Mr. Cole. I realize that and the Government does it in renegotia- 
tion contracts all the time and in cost-plus contracts every day. 

Mr. DiSalle. I think that is why some people prefer renegotiations 
to having the prices established in advance. 

Mr, Cole, I do not believe that is the answer, Mr. DiSalle. I am 
wondering if we are talking about the consumer, and I have been one 
w ho has been concerned about roll-backs. 

This S. 2170 with which you agree does provide a floor for prices, 
does it not ? In other words you cannot roll back beyond a certain 
figure! 

Mr, DiSalle. That is right 

83473— 31— pt. 4 
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Mr. Cole. There is a floor, very definitely. Now, the item of adver- 
tising, which is an item of cost, and which Mr, Brown talked about a 
while ago, the law still provides you can determine how much adver- 
tising a given manufacturer may include in his budget. 

Mr. DiSalle. It says we must make a reasonable allowance for all 
costs, including advertising. 

Mr. Cole. Then someone in your agency in each individual case has 
a right to t«Il the manufacturer how much he can spend for adver- 
tising. 

Mr. DiSalle. No; that will be done on an industry-wide basis. 
Prices will be established at industry-wide levels. 

Mr. Cole. There will be no effort in any individual case to tell any 
individual manufacturer how much he can advertise? 

Mr, DiSalle, We would have considerable difiiculty in attempting 
to establish the reasonableness or unreasonableness of advertising. In 
fact that is one of the objections we raised to the Capehart amen£aent. 

Mr. Cole. When you establish industry-wide price controls, I find 
some difficulty in determining what you mean by industry-wide, but 

frobably the regulation and tne law establishes that, but, for instance, 
am thinking of shirts, shoes, machine tools. Now, how can you tell 
a manufacturer of one type of shirts that his advertising shall con- 
form to the advertising of all other manufacturers of all other types 
of shirts, Sport shirts, white shirts, broadcloth shirts, and so fort It ? 

Mr. DiSalle. We do not attempt to tell him that. That is included 
in his price structure and he can use it in any way that he dfiems best, 

Mr. Cole. Any way that he deems best. Now, I want to return to 
quotas, Mr. DiSalle. I notice in your statement that you said that 
m World War I quotas were used, or was it World War II that they 
were used? 

Mr. DiSalle. That was in World War II. 

Mr. Cole. I do not have the definite rule before me but I do have 
the hearings in the Senate in which this statement is made that quotas 
were in force from October 1, 1942, to September I, 1943, and inter- 
mittently for certain classes of slaughterers from April 30, 1945, to 
June 30, 1946. 

Do you know whether or not that is correct ? 

I am not sure on that. 

Mr. DiSalle. I do not recall that. If it is in our statement, it is 
a fact. 

Mr, Cole. It isn't in your statement. 

It is true, liowever, that quotas were not in force during World 
War II all the time? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr, Cole. I find this other statement that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture said through its Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on February 1951 as follows : 

The slauRhter controlled program ia one of tbe most difficult to administer 
of all wartime food programs. During the 1943 fiscal year 794 Tiolators were 
found of the United States Department of Agriculture food orderB. Of the 
total, 277, or more than a third relate to FDO 27. OPA had more than ll.OUCJ 
and filed 1,026 civil and criminal suits against 1,7C1 defendants for violation of 
meat regulation order. 

That is approximately correct, is it? 
Mr, DiSalle. Yes. 
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Mr, Coui. Well then, slaughter quotas do not mean that people 
are violating the law ; is that right 1 

Mr. DiSalue. The OPA haa a much more difficult problem in the 
fact that thousands of new people cam© -into the slaughtering in- 
dustry. I do not remember the correct figure, but I would be con- 
servative in saying in excess of 10,000 new skughterers came in during 
the wartime years and they are the ones who created the majority ol 
the problems. 

At this time we froze slaughterers at the beginning of the year 
and you find that industry consists pretty much of those people 
who had been legitimately in the business over a period of years. 

Mr, Cole. But even during World War II when slaughter quotas 
were in effect we had the greatest black market in meat we ever had,* 

Mr. DiSalle. No ; the black market in meat came after the slaughter 
quotas were eliminated. 

Mr. Cole. Yon say that quotas made compliance workable? Is 
it your judgment that compliance was stricter during that time than 
under this law? 

Mr, DiSalij;. Yes. 

Mr. Cole. On what do you base that? 

Mr. DiSalle. On our own records, and, in fact, we had them only 
for i months, but we had nowhere near the problems during those 
months that we have had since slaughter quotas have been eliminated. 

Mr. Cole. You said from your records. What are the records? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, we could compile those for you. 

Mr. Cole. I think it would be interesting because there has been 
a great deal, in my opinion, of general statements made about quotas 
and not enough in the way of facts, but you must recall that you 
started off your 1,300 investigators after (lie slaughter quotas were 
off. Did you not state that they would pick up most of those for 
noncompliance ! 

Mr. D[Sali,e. We were making investigations during the period 
we had quotas. 

Mr. Cole. Yes ; but not very vigorously. 

Mr. DiSalle. And we also had the records of various slaughterers 
to demonstrate the division and distribution of the available supply. 

Mr, Cole. I would be very much interested to see what those figures 
are and how they are arrived at. 

Now, you state that quotas as to each packer, assure each packer 
his normal share and attempt to assure each packer his normal 
share ? 

Mr. DiSalle, That is correct. 

Mr. Cole. While quotas were on, the packers in the Middle West 
received far less cattle than they did otherwise prior to the quotas? 

Mr. DiSalle. They were receiving more than they are now, some 
of those packers. 

Mr. Cole, Tliey were receiving more than they are now? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes, 

Mr. Cole. Do you have those figures? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes ; I can show that by figures. 

Mr, Cole, I would like to see them because as you know the evi- 
dwce shown at the Senate hearing, the evidence discloses that packers 
were receiving far less._. . . 
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Mr. DiSalle. Before the Senate, I can recall four packers among 
those who appeared in favor of quotas and all of them testifying very 
strongly on oehalf of the (Quotas. At least three of those packers that 
I recall were from the Middle West, 

Mr. Cole. It is perfectly obvious that some of the packers are in 
favor of qiiotas, and for obvious reasons. In my opinion it eliminates 
some of their competition and creates a bit of a monopoly. 

Mr, DiSalle. I do not think that is correct. There is more of a 
tendency to creat monopolies without quotas. 

Mr, Cole. We seem to be diametrically opposite on that opinion. 

Mr. DiSalle. I don't Icnow of anything we could he more opposite 
than on that statement. 

* Mr, Cole, What you have done is, when the cattle producer brings 
his cattle to Kansas City, the regulation provides that in order to 
be in compliance the slaughterer cannot buy his cattle and he must 
take them back to the farm or do something with them. 

Mr, DiSalle. That same problem was raised by some cattle pro- 
ducers in New Mexico. One of them pointed out that large packers 
withdrew and they had their cattle left over. I asked if that wasn't 
possible and didn't occur in ordinary times and he said, yes, it did. 

Mr. Cole. I assume it would and did, but he would not tell you 
that it occurred in ordinary times as frequently, because if it is im- 
possible for the cattle buyer to buy, he cannot sell because there is no 
one else there. 

Mr, DiSalle. With marketing being what it was, I doubt very much 
that it occurred during quotas. 

Mr. Cole. Yes ; but I know that these gentlemen understand what 
they are doing in selling off their cattle. 

Mr. DiSalle. In selling and buying, both. 

Mr. Cole. That is right, they are m business. People down here 
in Washington say they are selfish and are trying to make a profit. 

Mr, DiSalle. I do not know of anyone who has an objection to a 
profit. In fact one cf the men told me he had worked 200 days for the 
Government. That was the income tax to the Government last year. 

Mr. Cole. You mentioned that 38 percent of the packers were in 
violation ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Thirty -eight percent of the packers that were visited. 

Mr. Cole, That were visited? What percentage is that of the 
volume of the total production of meat? 

Mr. DiSalle. I wouldn't know that. I suppose that could be 
ascertained. 

Mr. Cole. I think that is more important than the figure of 88 per- 
cent of those visited. I don't know how many you visited. How 
many packers are there in the country ? 

Mr. DiSalle. About 11,000 right now. 

Mr. Cole. How many were visited? 

Mr. DiSalle. I would say up to the present time around 1,100 to 
1,200. 

Mr. CoLB. You visited about 10 percent) 

Mr. DiSalle. About 10 percent, out it is continuing. 

Mr. Cole. And of those 10 percent you have found 38 percent in 
Tiolation, which is rather small so far as the over-all number of 
packers is concerned) 

Mr. DiSalle. I wouldn't say that was email. 
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Mr. €3oLii. Well, let us say out of those who were found in violation. 
Let us break them down. How many violations have you found 
ftltogether! 

Sir. DiSaujs. Up to now about 1,200 violators. 

Mr, Cole. And what were they ! 

Mr. DiSaixe. Well, the upgrading of meat. 

Mr. Cole. How many violations on upgrading of meat! 

Mr. DiSalle. I don't carry those figures with me. 

Mr, Cole. May I say this, Mr. DiSalle; when the bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate and the Senate committee was considering slaugh- 
tering quotas the President made the statement that there were tre- 
mendous violations on the part of the packers. You made the state- 
ment in California over the radio and all these statements were in the 
same newspaper, and the same paper carried the long story about 
these vicious, semsh packers, stating you had found that there were 
1,100 violations. The point I am making is this, if we are interested 
in facts, is to first know what those violations are. You know and I 
know that it is impossible for any businessman, and I say any business- 
man or consumer, to live under OPS without violating it to a certain 
extent. The question is. How serious are the violations ! 

Mr. DiSalle. First of all, I wont agree that it is impossible to live 
under OPS without violating, 

Mr. Cole, You are on the one side and the consumers and business- 
men are on the other. 

Mr. DiSalle. No ; we are not. We feel that we are protecting the 
le^timate businessmen as well as anyone else. 

Mr, Cole. I am not talking about willful, malicious violations, 

Mr. BnTFEOT, Will you give us the name of any packer who can 
buy Choice or Prime cattle within compliance at the major yards. 

Mr, DiSalle. I do not know if we can get that for you. If it is 
impossible for them to buy in compliance it is because the packers 
themselves are bidding cattle prices above compliance figures. It 
isn't anything we are doing about it. 

Mr. BuFTETr, You do not think that the market is set by gray or 
black-market operators! 

Mr. DiSalle. No ; I do not find any evidence of black-market buyers 
in the market. 

Mr. Cole. May we have then for the record the number of violations 
and what those violations were! I do not care about the names of the 
people. I notice that there were very few suits filed and only two or 
three criminal prosecutions started. 

Mr. DiSalle. There have been quite a few filed and they will be on 
the increase, 

Mr. Cole, I assume they will. 

Mr. DiSalle, Those cannot be filed right away. We have a pro- 
cedure to follow, Department of Justice clearance, and so forth. 

Mr, Cole. What I am talking about is that all the red tape, all of 
the paper work, all of the bookkeeping that all of the businessmen 
are supposed to keep will almost automatically force them to violate 
the OPS regulations. What I am interested in, and what I think the 
country is interested in is, are these willful, malicious violations of the 
law which are attempting to destroy the program ; that is what I am 
interested in? 

Mr, DiSalle. That is what I am interested in. 
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Mr. Colo. All right : let us see what these violations are. You have 
1,300 investigators and all of them are now investigating slaughtering 
houses. None of them, apparently none, are investigating otner busi- 
nesses in this country, are they! 

Mr. DiSalle. That is not so. 

Mr. Cole. I am taking your statement as of yesterday. You said 
you had 1,300 investigators now investigating slaughtering houses and 
in reply to Dr. Tailed question when he asked you how many investi- 
gators you had, you said 1,300. I may have misunderstood. 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right, but it doesn't mean that the 1^00 are 
confined full time to investigating the meat industry. 

Mr. Cole. I see. I did misunderstand. Are they investigating 
other businesses, Mr. DiSalle ? 

Mr. DiSalle. They certainly are. 

Mr. Cole. Are they finding violations in other industries! 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes; but nowhere near the number that we found in 
meat. 

Mr. Cole. Then in order for me to determine whether or not your 
general statement is such that I can agree with you, I think you should 
show how many investigations have been made in other businesses, 
and what those violations were. The thing I am getting at is, that it 
is my judgment that the administration has found that the meat indus- 
try is a very fine whipping boy, and they have said: 'TVe will whip 
them and whip them and whip them ijecause meat to the average 
housewife is high." There are other commodities in this country that 
are high and there are other consumers in this country who are having 
difficulty with price control but only the meat industry is selected for 
the squeeze. No others, so far as we have been able to find. All the 
propa<mnda about violations is on meat and the meat industry. 

Mr. DiSalle. If the meat industry were in compliance and we were 
not having any difficulty with meat we would be very content to forget 
about it. >Ve are not going out of our way to bother people. 

Mr. Cole. When you say that all 1,300 of your investigators are 
investigating this <Hie segment of the economy, then I thiiu^ you are 
going out of your way. 

Mr. DiSalle. Because at the present time, it is causing us more dif- 
ficulty than any other industry. 

Mr. Cole. Even more than the "terrible Capehart amendment"? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, I don't know whether that is relevant or not. 

Mr. Cole. Mr. DiSalle, you made the statement that you have ad- 
justed quotas to meet the Armed Forces needs. How have they been 
adjusted to meet the Armed Forces needs! 

Mr. DiSalle. At the time we had quotas we had made a provision 
for 15 percent additional allocation for those people who were serving 
the Armed Forces. Of course, since quotas are out, that is out too. 

Mr. Cole. And as they obtained the contract you would automat- 
ically increase the quota to the packer! 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr. Cole. And do you thmk that quotas or no quotas made any dif- 
ference to the Armed Forces in buying at home or buying abroad ? 

Mr. DiSalle. I think it did indeed. 

Mr. Cole. They bought 10 million pounds of meat in Europe in 
July of this year and we had quotas. 

You may not know that, but that is my statement that it did. 
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What I am saying is that there is evidence for me to show that. 
They bought 10 million pounds of meat during quotas in Europe and 
therefore it is immaterial. We don't broaden our base enough. I 
do not think the agency has broadened its base enough in showing why - 
quotas are necessary. You say that it is necessary to allocate meat, 

Mr. DiSaixe. It all depends. It is very hard to try to show people 
those things thev do not want to see. 

Mr. Cole. All I am asking for are facts and figures. 

Mr. DiSaixe. We have made figures on that and have furnished 
memorandum after memorandum to this committee and other com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Cole. It is not in this statement. There are no facts to show, 
there is nothing in the statement you made here to show facts ana 
figures that you have allocated to all of the packers in this Nation 
their share of the meat. 

Mr. DiSalle. I think you will find that as one of the first state- 
ments. 

Mr, Cole. Yes, the statement, but not the figurea The figures are 
not here. 

Mr. DiSalle. What kind of figures would you want? We said we 
took all the marketings and distributed among all the packers with 
respect to the marketings available. 

Mr. Cole. Oh, yes, that is very important, but what about the pack- 
ers who do not? You said you have taken 11,000 packers and have 
taken the amount of meat produced and said to the packer, "You are 
entitled to a proportion of it," and let them hang there. I don't know 
whether each has had his share, and I don't think yon do. 

Mr. DiSalle. Oh, yes, we do. 

Mr. Cole. How ? 

Mr. DiSalle. They have to file. 

Mr. Cole. Let us have the figures. 

The Chairman. Wouldn't that be rather interminable to try to 
show the entire details of every statement he makes ! 

Mr. Cole. The burden is not on anybody. 

The Chaibman. If in each statement he has to buttress it with the 
entire statistics involved it would seem to me it would become very 
involved. 

Mr. DiSalle. We are very happy to do that. That is -one of our 
major problems in getting enough help to get it all together. 

Mr. Cole. Wliat I am saying is that we cannot make up our mind 
on a general statement, 

Mr. DiSajj,e. Would you support the bill if we could establish by 
figures that we did distribute all the available supply? 

Mr. Cole. I will support the slaughter quota if you -can establish 
by figures that you are providing all of the slaughterers their share 
of all of the available livestock which is brought to the market; yes. 
That is fair enough. That is all we want. That is all I want. And 
that is all I think the processor wants and that is all that the consumer 
wants, is that they do it. 

My objection to the slaughter quota is this : I still believe that you 
are eliminating the movement, curtailing the market by that regula- 
tion and are causing the consumer great distress by not being able 
to get the meat they should have. It works an ill effect on the con- 
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sumer, the packer, and the processor. That is the only objection I 
have. 

I am through with this one exception, that we are not going to 
hear anybody except Mr, DiSalle, 

The Chairman, It will not be possible to hear the people who desire 
to testify as that would result in the hearings continuing indefinitely 
and time is of the essence. Those people may file their statements for 
the record, and they will be available to the members. They had ex- 
haustive hearings in the Senate and Mr. DiSalle came in to state his 
objections to this particular amendment and I think we are all familiar 
with the facts and I expect Mr. PiSalle will be the last witness. 

Mr. WoLCOTT. The testimony in the Senate isn't of much use to us 
as the testimony in the Senate was on the action taken previously, or 
lack of action I guess is a better word, previous to the reporting out of 
this bill that is now before us. 

The Chairman. This bill was reported as a result of those hearings 
and to meet the objections that have been presented by the admin- 
istration to this bill. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. I think we should have some testimony on that. 
The Chairman. We will allow all of the industries to file state- 
ments. If there are additional witnesses, there will be no limitation 
on the hearings. You cannot limit a hearing. If you bring a witness 
here, I cannot limit the time that the committee uses in interrogating, 
and if we have a hearing there will be no possibility at all of the House 
considering this bill. 

We have to get a rule, I believe, from the Rules Committee^ and 
we have to go up before the House and it is a matter of necessity. I do 
not like to curtail any of the hearings and have never done so. 

Mr. Cole, We are not asking that you have unlimited hearings on 
this bill. We do feel though, with all deference to the chairman's good 
Judgment, we do feel that the people of America will feel that they 
have not been dealt with fairly if they do not have an opportunity 
to be heard. 

The Chairman. We have no alternative. We either conclude the 
hearings or we won't have an opportunity to go before the House prior 
to the pending adjournment. 

I have told all of the representatives of industry that they can file 
their statements if they are available. We have used up all the time 
not with regard to the bill before us but with regard to the slaughterer's 
case which is not being considered now. You all know that. If we - 
put a witness on the stand, he is subject to interrogation and if w©-- 
start that we might as well put the bill in the files and quit. 

Mr. Cole. The only alternative is that you do not think it necessary " 
to hear the people in favor of this. 

The Chairman. No ; I have not said that. The administration has J 
asked to have it considered. I think the administration has ^e right - 
to ask for it. 

Mr. Cole, That is right, but we as the minority have the right to - 
be heard too. 
The Chairman, You can be heard on the floor of the House. 
Mr. Cole. You are loading this on your side with a great deal of 
unnecessary argument. 
The Chairman. It is a thing that we cannot avoid. 
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Mr. WoLCOTT. It seems to me we should try to avoid it because we 
were- on the floor without any hearing on the effect of this bill, what 
that efl'ect'wiU be on industry. We put ourselves in a very embarrassing 
position. There are a lot of these things that I think are contro- 
versial and industry representatives have taken issue with Mr. Di- 
Salle's statement to the effect that this language does make it possible 
for Mr, DiSalle to repeal in effect the Capehart amendment, which 
he says he would like to do. 

I think the House has a right to know the judgment of industry as 
to whether it is possible to nullify the Capehart amendment. I would 
like to know also whether an attempt is going to be made here in the 
committee or on the floor to add the slaughter quotas, the Herlong 
amendment. I think we have a right to assume that they will be 
added and I am inclined to think that these amendments are germane 
to this language which is broad enough to make fats and oils germane. 

The Chairman. Of course we are going to have an open rule, 

Mr. WoLcoTT. And we should also know what the effect of the repeal 
will be. 

I think the questioning on the slaughter quotas is in anticipation 
that the slaughterers will be involved here. We have not had any- 
thing on fats and oils. Are we going to bring these in as separate 
bills or are we goingto lump them all together? 

The Ohaihman. What we are' considering now is the bill before us. 

Mr. Woix;oTT. I know that. 

The Chairman. I cannot assume the role of a prophet. 

Mr, Woi,cOTT. You cannot assure us that we are not going to be 
heard on these other matters and we should anticipate that somebody 
is going to offer those amendments and that we should have some 
hearings on the effect of those amendments. 

The Chairman. That ar^ment will make it perfectly impossible 
to have consideration of this bill in the House. If you are going to 
have hearings on these questions, it is perfectly obviou s 

Mr. WoLcoTT. Senator Maybank said they were not going to offer 
a bill to repeal the Herlong amendment. Are we going to have an 
amendment to appeal the Herlong amendment before us previous to 
adjournment ? 

The Chairman. It is not here. Whether it will be offered in the 
House, I don't know, but it is absolutely obvious that the only way this 
bill can be considered is by concluding the hearings. 

Kow, the administration has said they want some modification of 
the Capehart amendment. 

Mr. WoLCOTT, We have an obligation, too. 

Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Chairman, we ought to know something about 
this bill ourselves. If we do not ask questions and have it in our own 
minds, how are we to know how to answer the questions intelligently? 

The Chairman. You have gone into that before. We have had it in 
the committee and we had exhaustive hearings on the first bill, 

Mr. Nicholson. I think everybody was confused on the first one. 

The Chairman. They will be just as much confused on this one too. 

Mr. Nicholson. I am con:fused, I know that. I would like to a^ 
two or three questions. 

I would like to ask Mr. DiSalle what this means when you say that if 
this bill passed that he will allocate the meat. What does that mean? 
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Mr. DiSalle. I said before, allocation refers to allocation at the 
distributive level to make sure ttiat in addition to tlie packer getting his 
portion of the meat, a proportionate share of the meat that is available, 
that he will also allocate to the same people that he did business with for 
the past year, the wholesaler, that wholesaler in turn will see to it that 
he furnishes the retailer that he did business with. 

Mr. Nicholson. Somebody is ^tting 100 million pounds of beef 
and you would allocate that to him provided that he allocated to his 
customers in the same proportion as before? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is generally true, yes. 

Mr. Nicholson. Is that so that under this proposed law no one could 
start in the meat-packing business because he never had any historical 
quota, or if he did get a quota it might be taken away from the meat 
packers who have enjoyed whatever their business was through the 
years? 

Mr. DiSalij:, That is right. For example, in the case of quotas, 
there have been new packers who have started in business and they 
have been given a quota, and in the case of allocation, the same thing 
would be worked out. 

Mr. N1CHO1.SON. So it really destroys competition ? 

Mr. DiSalle. I do not think it destroys competition at all. Cer- 
tainly there is plenty of room for competition. I think if somebody 
wanted to sell meat at reasonable prices they could develop a terrific 
business today. 

Mr. Nicholson. They cannot develop a terrific business if they have 
got a quota of so many million pounds a year and they are finished. 
What about these 38 percent violators ! What have they violated? 

Mr. DiSalle. They violated the regulation. They violated the law. 

Mr. NicHoi-soN. What were the regulations? 

Mr. DiSalle, Short weight. 

Mr. Nicholson. They short weighted? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes- and also side payments, tie-in sales. 

Mr. Nicholson. I don't understand what you mean by short weight. 
You mean a man would sell me 1,000 pounds and I would be billed for 
1,000 pounds but I would actuallyreceive only 800 pounds? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr. Nicholson. Was that collusion between the buyer and the 
seller? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 

Mr. Nicholson. Did you prosecute any of those Mnds of cases? 

Mr. DiSalle, We have some in process now. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fugate? 

Mr. Fugate. I have six or eight telegrams which came in in the 
last hour relating to this matter and I want to read one of them. It is 
addressed to me and it is as follows : 

Urge jon oppose any changes in Capehart amendment because 3. 2170 spe- 
dDcally excludes price relief for our servicea by the use of the word "industrial 
services." 

William P. Jeffbibb, 
Virginia A^snoialion of Laundry and Dry Oleanert. 

The rest of these telegrams relate to those services. 
Mr. DiSalle. Our services regulation is out and has a provision for 
adiustment in it. That is regulation No. 34. It has a provision for 

tidiustment. 
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Mr. Fdoate. So their fears are not well founded ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Not well founded at all. They already have that. 

Mr. FuoATE. Just one or two questions. I would like to say that the 
packers in my area are getting along very well under the present price 
control program, I have talked with them in the last day or so and 
they are inclined to go along with the slaughter quota so long as there 
is price control, but they raise two or three questions which I would 
like to ask you. One of them is how do you account for the heavy 
movements of livestock from the West to eastern markets which is 
currently taking place ? 

Mr, DiSalle. In the original regulation the freight allowance might 
have been too generous. There has been some adjustment made on 
that. The allowance for shrinkage might have been too generous and 
there has been some adjustment there. We have made some adjust- 
ments both on East and West movements in an eflfort to correct that 
situation. 

Mr. Fttgate. Is that for the purpose of curtailing that movement? 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 

Mr, Ftjgate. There is no reason to believe that black markets are 
operating in the East which would draw these cattle off from their 
normal marketing area? 

Mr, DiSalle. It all depends on what is meant by black market. 

Mr. Fugatb. I mean markets in competition with the historical 
channels. 

Mr. DiSalle. No; the meat is staying in the historical channels. 
There is a possibility some of these people have been buying out of 
compliance and engaging in these practices to operate profitably 
and that is what the investigation was directed to. 

Mr. FuGATE. There is no price differential that would justify that? 

Mr. DiSalle. No ; we don't believe that there is although that is 
under constant study. The differential may exist in the shrinkage 
allowance and in the transportation allowance, 

Mr. FuGATE. One of my packers raises the question of why no ceil- 
ing has been placed on calves? 

Mr, DiSam,e. We just haven't gotten to it, \t is in the process now 
and is being written in the regulation on calves and lambs. 

Beef was our primary concern. With a limited meat force it has 
taken all their time to get the beef and pork regulation. 

Mr. FuoATE. Has that resulted in a hardship on some slaughterers? 

Mr. DiSai,le. I believe it has. In some cases I believe it has al- 
thougli recently we found that the pressure has been off in that par- 
ticular area, but the veal regulation ought to be out very shortly, 

Mr. Ffgate. You think there will be a ceiling shortly? 

Mr. DiSalle, Oh, yes, 

Mr. Fx'GATE. One of my packers said that this had resulted in heavy 
losses to him because he had not been able to get a ceiling. 

The same is true with sausage? 

Mr. DiSaixe. The sausage regulation is out. 

Mr. Fuoate. You mean there won't be any? 

Mr. DiSalle. There will be dollars and cents ceilings established 
but there was relief granted the sausage processor. 

Mr. Fcqate. There is no grounds for fear among certain people 
that slaughtering quotas and price ceilings and the regulations would 
eventually lead to consumer rationing! 
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Mr. DiSat.t.b. Consumer rationing ( 

Mr. FuGATE. Yes'. 

Mr. DiSalle. We cannot forsee the need of it at this time. There 
is a great deal of price rationing existing at the present time. Not too 
many people can afford meat at these prices. 

Mr. FuGATE. Yes ; but you know that a great many people wouldn't 
want to be a party to any movement that would set up rationing on a 
consumer level. 

Mr. DiSalle. There is no program for it at this time and none con- 
templated that can be forseen. I do not think, short of an all out 
war, that there will be rationing. 

Mr. FuGATE. That is all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Widnall? 

Mr. WiDNAii. You stated before that many of your men have been 
TPorking at night, long hours, to enforce this law. Wliy wasn't the 
same effort devoted to the Capehart amendment? 

Mr. DiSalle, No one said it wasn't. We have had people working 
Saturdays and Sundays on the provisions of tlie Capehart amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Widnall. There recently was brought to my attention the fact 
that a businessman went to a local Price Stabilization office and he 
wanted to bid on some Government business and he was told to dis- 
regard the Capehart amendment because "we believe it will be re- 
pealed." 

He said, "What if it isn't repealed?" 

Then he was told, "Well, then you will have to apply for a read- 
justment." 

Is that the attitude of the enforcement agency office toward acts of 



Mr. DiSalle. Certainly not. That was no regulation of ours. 

Mr. Talle. I want the record to show, Mr. Chairman, that I think it 
would be a mistake to close the hearing on S. 2170 after hearing only 
one witness, I know I will be asked why that was permitted, if it is 
done, and I want the record to show that I object to it. 

Mr, Widnall. In connection with S. 2170, 1 would like to have made 
clear how section 4, reading to (a) and (b) differs from the existing 
law ? I will read it to you. Section 4 says : 

After the enactment of this parasraph no cetllDg price regulation applicaltle 
to the sales of manufactures or processes of any materiais or the charges for 
industrial services shall hecome effective whicli establishes a level of prices 
for such sales or charges below the lower of (A) the level prevailing for sudi 
sales or charges just before the date of Issuance of the regulation, or (B) the 
level prevailing for such sales or charges during the period January 25, 19S1, to 
February 24, 1951, inclusive. 

Mr, DiSalle. Well, I have here a copy of the Senate report which 
sets out the differences in italics. If it is a question of language or a 
question of what the actual difference is I will be glad to attempt to 
state it for you. 

Mr, WroNALL. What is the difference in effect? For instance, 
of (A) ? 

Mr. DiSalle. We say that in effect the provision for individual 
adjustment and the allocation of overhead costs on an individual 
basis is removed. It permits us to issue industry-wide regulations, 
making allowances for all unavoidable costs, increases or costs and 
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permits our approach in an industry-wide basis rather than on an 
individual basis. 

Mr. WiDNALL. What was meant by the word "regulation"? 

What regulation does that apply to under (A) ? 

Mr. DiSai.le, The woid "legulation" is used several times in this. 
Which one do you mean? 

Mr. WniNALL. I am thinking now of "the level prevailing for such 
sales or charges just before the date of issuance of the regulation." 
What regulation does that apply to? 

Mr. DiSali.e. Any regulation to be issued in the future. 

Mr. WiDNAii. In other words if this bill were passed, you feel that 
you can immediately issue a new regulation which would roll back 
prices in many industries if the current price level was below your 
ceiling prices? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is the language of the amendment, reflecting 
prices prevailing. 

Mr. WiDNALL, How would you effect that roll-back ! Would any 
industry committee be given an opportunity for a hearing before you 
enact new ceilings ! 

Mr. DiSalle. Before any regulation is made, we meet with the 
industry advisory committee. 

Mr, WiDNALL. And you would give them a sufficient opportunity 
to be heard on the industry basis, as to the industry prices? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is ri^ht. 

Mr. WiDNAix. I am particularly concerned with the woolen indus- 
try and there is a situation prevailing there where the current price 
level is substantially below the price ceilings, but at the same time the 
world price of wool has been going up severely in the last few weeks 
at least 70 cents a pound. 

Mr. DiSalle. Tnat is right. 

Mr, WiDNALL. It is conceivable if this legislation is passed you can 
immediately freeze at the current price level which would not give 
an opportunity to industry to take into account the vast increase 
in price of the world wool market? 

Mr, DiSalle. I do not think that would be possible under the 
regulation. It says the regulation must be fair and equitable. 

Mr. WroNALL. I have hei-e a copy of the full text of memorandum on 
tailored order standards which was printed in the Daily News Record 
of October 5, 1951. 

Mr, DiSali-e, Before we get into that, I might say it does not. 

Mr. WiDNAU-. Well then it isn't under serious consideration? 

Ml'. DiSai.le. Yes, it is, but the text that was printed does not 
necessarily repiesent the tliinking at this moment. 

Mr. WioNALL. I am particularly disturbed by the fact that in one 
section it states as follows: 

Where a commodity Is under GOPR (or other regulation) but is selling well 
below calling, and where the ceiling level represents a very substantial advance 
above June 11)00 levels, a tailored r^ulattoa should roll back ceilings to or 
toward present marliet levels. 

This should be particularly considered in the cases where present ceiling 
levels were clearly determined largely by demand and speculative attitudes 
rather tlian by costs. Such action will not require a cost study, inasmucli as 
the act permits ceilings to be set at or alwve levels prevailing just prior to their 
Issuance. 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 
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Mr. WiDNAtL. In other words with the passage of this amendment 
you cannot, without a consultation with industry, you cannot put in 
any price ceilings at the current market price ? 

Mr. DiSalle. We could under the law as it stands. 

Mr. WiDNALu Under existing law you can roll back? 

Mr, DiSalle, Under the Capehart amendment we could issue regu- 
lations reflecting prevailing price levels. 

Mr. WiDNALL. Under the Capehard amendment you would have 
to take into consideration all the cost factors. 

Mr. DiSalle. Only in cases of roll-backs. But in the case of tlie 
regulations reflecting prevailing prices we could issue the regulation. 

Mr. Widnall. Isn't it true that a chaotic condition exists within 
an industry where there is uncertainty as to what a price ceiling will 
be? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is the reason for having industry advisory com- 
mittees and consulting with them, and I think that standard as you 
read it said that if the increases were as the result of speculative move- 
ments rather than increases in costs the regulations would be issued 
reflecting existing prices. 

Mr. WinNALL. This goes on further to say : 

Present market levels should not, however, be osed where the market is clearly 



Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr. Widnall. A market, of course, is not depressed merely because 
prices are below ceilings. 

Mr. DiSalle. That is correct. 

Mr. Widnall. Will full consideration be given to that ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Absolutely. 

Mr. Widnall. Before the issuance of any change order ? 

Mr. DiSalle. That is ri^ht. It is not our intention to catch an 
industry in a depressed condition. 

Mr. Widnaij.. As you know, in the woolen industry the main raw 
material comes from a world market. 

Mr. DiSalle. Seventy percent of it comes from abroad. We recog- 
nize that. 

Mr. WroNALL. At the present time at the woolen mills in my own 
district we are faced with an unemployment situation that runs be- 
tween 5,000 and 7,000. I believe the woolen industry is worried about 
the fact that the present situation in wliich they find themselves, where 
they really have depressed prices, does not reflect inventory costs and 
raw material costs will be frozen at the prevailing market prices so 
that actually in the future they won't be able to conduct the ousiness 
at a profit. 

Mr. DiSauj!, I don't think they have any cause to worry. Their 
ceilings are very liberal. I would suppose they would be very glad to 
sell at the present ceiling prices if the market was there. 

Mr. Widnall. That is just it. The market is not there at the 
present time. 

Mr. DiSalle. They cannot hlamc the present unemployment on us. 
We can be blamed for a lot of things, hut we don't think we can be 
blamed for that. 

Mr, Widnall, They are not blaming it on you but they are con- 
cerned about whether they are going to be treated the same as the 
cotton people are treated where full recognition is given the cotton 
industry with the present price ceiling, a sort of guaranty. 
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Mr, DiSalle. I do not think we are ^oing to make any distinction. 
Our standards will be the same for all industries. We have a tough 
enough time existing and operating with our regulations if they are 
fair. 

Mr. WroNALL. I would like to refer you to the Senate report on this 
bill where they were speaking of the intent of section 402 (d) (4) and 
they talk about the question of outright repeal. Now that committee 
evidently tended to point up the fact they felt verj^ definitely full 
consideration should be given to industry in establishing prices. 

Might I ask this question ; do you contemplate any change in the 
wool price ceilings! 

Mr. DiSalle. Present change! 

Mr. WiDNALu Tes. 

Mr. DiSalle. I do not believe there is anything under consideration 
right at the moment. As you said, the wool market is firming up, 
the wool market. The world market is, and chances are that nouiing 
will be done until that approaches our existing ceilings. 

Mr. WiDNALL. Thank you. 

Mr. BuFFETT. What policy did you use in arriving at quotas for new 
plants! 

Mr. DiSalle. You mean on new plants just opening up? 

Mr. BuTPETT. Yes. 

Mr. DiSalle. The need of the commimity and whatever was neces- 
sary to keep them in line with their competitors. 

Mr. BuFTETT. Would you say the policy was to allow them a kill 
to meet the needs of the community! In our community all of it is 
excess. That wouldn't be a factor. 

Mr. DiSalle. If you had plenty of facilities, you woaldn't have a 
new plant 

Mr. BuFFETT. We could have a new plant not to supply our own 
needs but instead the demand elsewhere. It wouldn't mean the need 
of a community but the needs somewhere else. 

Mr. DiSalle. We would not have granted permission to slaughter 
in a community where the existing facilities were sufficient to take 
care of the community. 

Mr. BuFFETT. I would have to differ with you because in Omaha, 
Nebr., the plants that are there could have slaughtered all the cattle 
that came into Omaha and new plants were started a year and a half 
ago or 2 years ago and I assume they have been given quotas. 

Mr. DiSauj;. If they were started a year and a half or 2 years 
ago, they would have a historical basis, there would be no plants 
started since the 1st of January, 1951. 

Mr. BuFFETT. In my community I think there are plants that have 
gone into operation since the 1st of January, 1951. I am interested 
in having a statement of policy used in arriving at that. 

Mr. DiSalle. I will be glad to give you the standards they used 
on that. 

Mr. BtJFFETT. How high can my cattlepeople sell and be at the 
top ceiling for dressed beef in the Middle West! 

Mr. DiSalle. How high can they sell! 

Mr. BuFFETT. Yes. 

Mr. DiSalle. I think our price on prime is $37.50. 

Mr. BuFFETT. It is true, is it not, that a great many cattle are 
selling above that level! 
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Mr. DiSallb. That is right. 

Mr, Bdffett. I see in Chicago yesterday the top price was $40.35 
and most prime steers went between $38 and $39.70. 

Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 

Mr, BuFFETT. Then the fellow who supplied the prime stuff could 
get a black market for it and the only way that the packer could 
come out was if he paid some otlier farmer less than that price. 

Mr, DiSaixe. He might even out buying his cows at less than 
ceiling or buying his good cattle at less. It is a question of averaging 
out. 

Mr. BuFFETT. Buying all his choice and prime cattle at above 
ceiling prices and he has to buy some cattle from farmers at below 
ceiling pri( es or he doesn't have the choice stuff. 

Mr. DiSali^. Tliat is right. 

Mr. BuFFETT. You made a statement that the marketings were 
not up to a year ago. The figures show that in Omaha the movement 
of cattle in July of 1951 was over that of July 1950. You had a 
quota ^-stem on in July. 

Mr. DiSalle. Yes. 

Mr, BnFrETT. At the same time I find that none of the packers in 
Omaha could buy what tliey bought a year ago, while the buyers for 
shipment outside of Omaha bought over 50 percent more and I find 
also that one of the smaller packers in Omaha bought 1,000 percent 
more cattle-, so quotas don't necessarily assure a spread around, 

Mr. DiSalle. You mean during quotas they did that? 

Mr. BuFFETT. Yes. 

Mr. DiSalle. I would have to have the facts. 

Mr. BuFTETT. Your men either have them or for^t them awfully 
easily because the Department of Agriculture compiles those figures 
even' week at every major market. 

Mr, DiSalle. It would be veiT hard for me to visualize a plant 
slaughtering 1,000 percent more than it did a year ago with the quotas 
being in effect. 

Mr, BuFFEiT. I am quoting facts. I am not guessing. 

This question is more than a simple economic question. It is also 
a political question. Does the passing of a law make a moral act 
immoral ? 

Mr. DiSalle. Well, I suppose I would have to enforce the law as it 
is passed by Congress, regardless of my own personal feelings on it. 
But if I felt that it was immoral, I would not enforce it. I would 
resign rather than attempt to enforce it. 

Mr. Bitfpett. Do you think it is immoral for a man to offer more 
J than some statute says he may offer if he cannot get it any other way? 

Mr. DiSalle. If he is in violation of the law ! 

Mr. BnFPETT. If he is offered more for a beefsteak than the law 
allowed and he couldn't get the beefsteak for the ceiling? 

Mr. DiSalle. If it is in violation of the law, I would say it is im- 
moral. 

Mr. BuFFETT. Well, do you think a statute can make it immoral? 

Mr. DiSalle. I feel very strongly about conyjliance with law. I 
think that is the kind of Government that we have and certainly I 
would say that violation of laws in themselves might be immoral as 
a general rule. 
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Mr. BtJPFETT. But you wouldn't contend, would you, that if Con- 
gress or any legislative body passed a statute in violation of a moral 
law it would automatically make that act immoral ? 

Mr. DiSalle. It is awfully hard for me to imagine Congress doing 
anything like that. 

Mr, BuFFETT. It is a very practical question because if the people 
believe that Congress is attempting to make immoral a moral act 

The Chaieman. I should thiiik that would be an incompetent ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DiSauj:. It is a little outside of my control. If I felt that it 
was immoral, as I said, I wouldn't be around to enforce it. 

The Chairman. It would be a presumption if Congress passed it, 
I imagine, and it wouldn't be immoral. 

Mr. DiSalle. I would say if a majority of Congress passed it, the 
presumption would be that. 

Mr. BuFFETT. Wbat was that? 

Mr. DiSalle, I would say if a majority of Congress passed the act, 
it would be a presumption that it was moral, the understanding being 
that just a minority are immoral. 

Mr. BnFFETT. Then what you have said here is that most of the 
packers are operating on an immoral basis ? 

Mr, DiSalle. No, I didn't. I said many of them are. 

Mr. Bttffett. All of them who are buying choice or prime beef are 
buying it out of compliance? 

Mr. DiSalle. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BuFFETT. You show me a major market where prime cattle are 
not selling above the price at which they could sell and still average 
out? 

Mr. DiSalle. You could still average out. You might pay $1 or 
$1.50 more and still average out, 

Mr. BuFFETT. It is not working that way. The big packers are 
operating at 50 percent of their last year's kill and other packers un- 
der your jurisdiction are operating 1,000 percent above their kill. 

Mr. DiSalle. The large packers are buying in compliance in the 
majority of their plants across the country, 

Mr, BuFFETT. How are they operating compared to a year ago? 

Mr. DiSalle, It varies with the packers. Some of them are op- 
eratingas high as 80 percent. 

Mr, BuFFETT. Would you say that the Big Four are averaging 75 
or 80 percent ? 

Mr. DiSalle. I wouldn't know what the Big Four are doing. 

Mr. BuFFEiT. That is all, 

Mr. WoLcOTT, I think the Office of Price Stabilization interpre- 
tation is that meat is an agricultural commodity, 

Mr. DiSalle. -You asked me that question before and I never did 
get around to it. 

It is an agricultural commodity until it is slaughtered, I under- 
stand. That is our interpretation. 

Mr. WoLcOTT, There is an inconsistent situation here that makes it 
difficult for me to understand. If you buy beef when it is on the 
hoof and on the range and by the time it goes through the chute and 
is slaughtered it is an agricultural commodity and then immediately 
afterward, it ceases to be an agricultural commodity. That isn't tha 
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case for beans and cauliflower and everjfthine else tliat is considered 
a processed product. We do not say that string beans liav« stopped 
being an agricultural commodity after they are put in the cang. 

Mr. DiSalle. After it is processed, it is no longer an agricultural 
commodity. 

Grain, for instance, when it becomes bread, we do not consider bread 
an agricultural commodity. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. If that is the case, the statement has been made here 
when you were here before when some cuts of beef were selling for $1 
a pound at retail and the parity of meat was at 152 percent, theoreti- 
cally you would cut tlie price of beef back on the range or at the 
feed lot to the extent where it would sell for only about &6% cents or 
66 cents a pound, wouldn't you ? 

Mr. DiSalle. No; it was also the base period. We have a legal 
minimum tliat governs us under the law. We have the highest between 
the base periodand parity, 

Mr, WoLCOTT. Then it is not an agricultural commodity when the 
Capehart amendment was applied to the finished beef? 

Mr. DiSalle. The finished beef? I understand that Senator Cape- 
hart felt tliat it applied to manufacturers and processors, and we would 
consider a packer a processor. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. Well again I guess we have got to go to the law. 

After the enactment of this paragraph no ceiling-price regulation 
applicable to the sales of manufacturers or processors of any materials 
or the charges for industrial services shall become effective which 
establishes prices for such sales and charges — and so forth. I think 
it was quite generally understood that the Capehart amendment 
applied as wellto the retail price as it did to the manufacturing price. 
Senator Capehart must have put a different interpretation on it.. 

Mr. DiSalle. He didn't thmk it did. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. If it is not an agricultural commodity, then the Cape- 
hart amendment would apply? 

Mr, DiSalle. Yes, 

Mr. WoLCon, And if it is an agricultural commodity it could be 
rolled ba«k about two-thirds of the present price? 

Mr. DiSalle. No. On May 19 we had 90 percent of the prices. We 
have a lot of limitations in those laws. 

Mr, WoLCOTT. Have you rolled back as far as it would go? 

Mr. DiSalle. I would say we have. It was largely theoretical. 

Mr. WoLcoTT. Have you rolled back the prices of meat? 

Mr. DiSaij.e. Yes. In order to stay within the law, I don't think 
and I wouldn't want to be in violation of the law which says we must 
preserve the processors' historical margin and also the generally fair 
and equitable one. 

When the prices of tallow and hides dropped we had to increase 
prices in order to restore the historical margin, and the law says we 
must maintain that. 

Mr. WoLCOTT. In that case you apply to each particular processing 
operation your standards as to whether the prices are fair and 
equitable ? 

Mr. DiSalle, That is right; we do. 

Mr, WoLCOTT. You do not apply in that case then the items that are 
under financial hardship? 
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Mr. DiSalxj:. We have under GPR-10, otit financial-hardship 
regulation. 

Mr. WoLCOTT. Getting down to the second one, under this proposal 
S. 2170 where it says, on page 2, line 22 : 

The PreaideQt sball make appropriate provision for adjuatment for any such 
manufacturer or processor or seller of industrial services — 

according to your standards when is a processor or manufacturer or 
seller of industrial services in financial hardship ? 

Mr. DiSaixe. When he is in a loss position at any plant. 
Mr. WoLCOTT. Before he enjoys financial hardship? 
Mr. DiSalle. That is right. 
Mr. WoLCOTT. Is that fair and equitable? 

Mr. DiSalle. I would certainly say under the law it was. If the 
regulation over-all is generally fair and equitable, and we find a 
majority of industry is m an average profit position and one individual 
operating under the same price is m a loss position bringing him 
to a breat-even position, I would say was generally fair and equitable. 
Mr, WoLCOTT, Generally fair and equitable has been interpreted 
during World War II as the amount that Mr. Bowles and Mr. Hen- 
derson wanted to make an adjustment on and they found an oppor- 
tunity to make it and when they didnt want to make an adjustment 
they tried to be generally fair and I tried several times to get the word 
"generally" out of the law so that they couldn't apply it on both sides- 
of the case. It is a sort of a mugwump situation for the Administra- 
tor to serve his purposes and I think we have clarified it, which to me 
creates another problem here which we have not dealt with. 

Again I think if we have some testimony as to whetlier industry 
generally can produce when they get down so close to a loss that they 
are being balanced upon rather delicate scales and you must throw 
them over into the loss column, before you give them any relief, and 
I suppose that would make them hesitate before they would increase 
their production. 

Mr. DiSalle. I think if there was any error it was on the other side 
rather than standing in the way of production. 

Tlie Chairman. That is all. Thank you very much, Mr. DiSalle. 
Tlie committee will adjourn and we will meet tomorrow morning in 
executive session on S. 2170 at 10 : 30 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 1 : 43 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 : 30 a. m., Thursday, October 11, 1951.) 

(The following letters and statements were submitted for inclusion 
in the record of the hearing :) 

Executive Office of the President, 

OrncE OF Defense Mobilization. 
Waxhinfflon 25. D. C, Octoher 9, 1951. 
Hon. Brent Spencb, 

Chairman, House Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. 0. 
Dear Mr. Chairman : In accordance with your request for my views with 
respect to S. 2170, a bill to amend section 402 (d) (4) of the Defense Productiou 
Act of 1950, as amended, I wish to advise you that in my Judgment enactment 
of this bill would substantially assist the stabilization program in which we are 
now engaged. 

The Pi-esident has urged that section 402 (d) (4) be repealed. S. 2170 would 
require. In some cases, ceilings higher than the fair and equitable ceilings pro- 
vided for under the 1950 act. To this extent, the bill may have Inflationary 
effects and repeal of the section would be preferable. 
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S. 2170 represents a compromise, retaining the ptinriples of section 402 (d) (4) 
BO far as consistent with removal of the serious administrative difficulties the 
section now presents. With the change the bill would make in the cost formula, 
and with the smaller number of Individual applications which would have to be 
processed, I believe the new provision Is workable. Furthermore, the level of 
prices under S. 21T0, though higher than the level possible under the orl^nal 
provisions o( the Defense Production Act, would not be aa high as those required 
under the present section 402 (d) (4). 

Accordingly, both because the t>rovision would be workable and because it is 
less infintlonary than the present law, it is my judgment that S. 2170 is decidedly 
preferable to the present section 402 (d) (4). 
Sincerely, 

Charles B. Wilson. 

Economic Stabilization Aobnct, 

Office of the Apministratob, 
WasMnf/ton, £5, D. C, Octoher 9, 1S51. 
Hon. Brent Sperce, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Diu-B Mr. Spgnce: In a telephone call from London, the Administrator of the 
Economic Stabilization Agency, Mr. Eric Johnston, asked me to convey to yoH 
his appreciation for the decision of your committee to consider S. 2170, the bill 
to amend section 402 (d) (4) of the Defense Production Act 

As you know, Mr. Johnston would like to see this provision of the present 
act repealed entirely or at least revised so that a truly effective price control 
program can be maintained at the manufacturer-processor level. 
■ In our conversation, Mr. Johnston reiterated hla belief that while S. 2170 falls 
short of giving the act the strength that he feels it needs, It would nevertheless 
go far toward removing the worst price increase and administrative difficulties 
now faced by the Office of Price Stabilization under the present law. 

He therefore asked me to express to you his sincere hope that the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and the House itself will be able to act promptly 
to complete congressioaal action on S. 2170 so that OPS can as quickly as posslbl*' 
get its pricing regulations into firm shape to combat the inflationary pressurei 
now bearing down upon us. 

Mr. Johnston expressed the further hope that the Congress will also be able 
to act before adjournment on our recommendations for the repeal of three other 
provisions of the new law — that, Is the amendment to ban the use of slaughter 
quotas, the amendment to restrict imports of fats and oils, and the amendment 
to require allowances of historical percentage n-ark-ups to wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ralph D. HmzEL, Jr., 
Assistant Administrator (Operations). 

OcTOBEB 10, 195L 
Hon. B&GNT Spbnce, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Souse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Spence : Here is a copy of the testimony with reference to S. 2170 
which I was prepared to give your committee, but which 1 was precluded from 
giving by your ruling that no industry witnesses would be heard. 

You will recall that I applied Informally for an opportunity to tell our Industry's 
side of the story about S. 2170 on Monday afternoon, within a few hours after 
you had announced for the first time your plans to hold hearings on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. You will recall further that on Tuesday morning I made 
formal application to be heard. You will recall that I was In Washington and 
ready to testify either Tuesday morning or Wednesday morning or Thursday 
morning. 

It is difficult for me as a businessman to understand the thinking behind 
your decision to give Mr. DiSalle the opportunity to be heard for two full 
sessions vrhlle denying industry the right to be heard at all. 
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My prior teadmony before the Seoate Banking and Currency Ck>mmittee 
ixHicerned S. 2092, with my statement on S. 2170 containing Information not 
owtaiaed in my Senate statement but pertaining specifically to the new prob- 
lems created by the' later bill. Doubtless other industries likewise would have 
new facta to present -on the new bill if given the opportunity to present them. 
Because of your ban against industry testimony, I trust that. In all fairness, 
yoa will at least read my testimony and give it due consideration when you 
are considering in executive session whether or not to report out S. 2170. 
Sincerely yours, 

Gboboe Rounet, 
Fice Pre»ident, Naeh-Eelvinator Corp- 

Statement bt Geobqe Romney, Vice President, Nash-Kblvinatob Cobp. 

My name is George Komney. I am vice president of tbe Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., of Detroit. I am a member of the Office of Price Stabilization Passenger 
Car Industry Advisory Committee and am otherwise concerned with my com- 
pany's operations under the regulations promulgated under authority of the 
Defense Production Act. In fact, I have participated in all ear industry meet- 
ings held by the Government on passeuger car price and productioo controls. 

It Is my understanding that these hearings are being held as a result of ad- 
ministration objections to section 402 (d) (4) of tbe Defense Production Act 
enacted in July, and to consider S. 2170 which is a bill purporting to ease 
administrative procedures of that section. 

The entire record of the bearings and deitate on tbe original Defense Produc- 
tion Act in 1950 and its extension in 1&51 indicate the clear intent of Congress 
to establish specific policy standards to guide OPS in its administration of the 
price-control provisions of the act. It Is perfectly clear that Congress did not 
intend to grant unlimited discretion to OPS to grant or withhold price relief 
to American industry. Yet that is exactly what S. 2170 would do — grant un- 
limited discretion to OPS. 

The only issue, therefore, before this committee is whether Congress intends 
to reverse itself on this basic policy. 

The intention ot Congress that cost Increases of Industry should be reflected 
in ceiling price Increases is demonstrated by provisions of the original Defense 
Production Act of 1950, the amendments of July 1951 and the July 1951 confer- 

Section 402 (d) (4) of the 1950 act contained this language : 

"In determialng and adjusting ceilings on prices with respect to materials 
and services, he (the President) shall give due consideration to such relevant 
factors as he may determine to be of general applicability in respect of such 
material or service, including the following: Speculative fluctuations, general 
increases or decreases in cost of production, distribution, and transportation, 
and general Increases or decreases In profits earned by sellers of the material 
or by persons performing the service subsequent to June 24, 1950." (My Italics.) 

The July 1951 amendment to section 402 (d) (4) specifically provides that 
upon application a seller is entitled to an increase in ceiling prices to reflect 
his cost increases between Korea and July 26, 1951. 

In the report of your 1951 conference committee this additional statement of 
intent is made : 

"This rollback amendment would permit the administration to roll back the 
price of all gougers to a fair and reasonable level but will protect the fair and 
reasonable profit of those who have merely added to their prewar prices the 
neeessarv and unavoidable costs of doing business which they have since in- 
curred." (My Italics.) 

Unquestionably the langugage of the 1951 act Is more specific than that in the 
original act, but in my judgment the latent is the same. It is a more specific ex- 
pression of congressional intent. It is the result of your review of the adminis- 
tration of the original act incident to its expiration and estension. Surely this 
was proper. 

OPS has deviated from the expressed intent of Congress in at least three im- 
portant ways. OPS has — 

(1) Refused to reci^nlze "necessary and unavoidable" costs in establish- 
ing regulations and ceilings. 

(2) Compelled unjustified cost absorption through unnecessary delay in 
grautiug relief, 

a.^473— 51— pt. 4 7 
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(3) Caused distortion of normal competitire prit^e relBttonstiliw as a 
result of arbitrary discrimination as between Industries and among companies 
witlilD an industr;. 
Let me illustrate these three points by giving yon some facts on tbe automo- 
bile orders and th^r effect on tbe automobile companies, abd particularly Nash- 
EetTinator. 

Under the most recent amendment to tbe Antomoblle Price Regulation Issued 
July 7, 1951, we are not permitted to recover our "necessary and unavoidable'" 
cost increases. We are not permitted to recover major materia! cost increases 
after December 31, 1950, with the exception of a limited class of materials upon 
whlcb no relief Is given, for cost increases after March 15, 1951, Factory labor 
costs after March 15, 1951, are completely excluded. 

In addition, the following are some of the "necessary and unavoidable" cost 
Increases since Korea which are not recognized at all: 

(a) Wage and salary cost increases on selling, accounting, administration, 
research, and other "necessary and unavoidable" costs of doing business. 

(b) Purchase of supplies and services connected with tbese same essen- 
tial activities. 

(c) Rents or building maintenance expense required to bouse and con- 
duct such work. 

As a result, my own company has the following unjustified record of "nec- 
essary and unavoidable" cost absorption : 

Our figures sbow that even after taking advantage of the adjustment per- 
mitted under the revised automobile price order, Nash-Kelvinator will be re- 
quired to absorb $102.34 per car built, resulting from increased costs up to 
July 26. Since then our costs have been pushed higher by additional wage In- 
creases autborlzed by the Wage StablllzatloD Board and material price increases 
authorized by OPS. Applying only those costs incurred up to July 26 to the 
number of units built during the past 12 months, my company would absorb 
about $17,635,200. To give you some idea of the magnitude of this cost al>- 
sorption, it is more than the total net earulags, after taxes, of my company on Its 
passenger car and appliance business for the same period. While discussing 
our profit record of the current calendar year, you might be Interested In a 
comparison with our record during the same period of 1950. In the first 9 
months of 1950 our net earnii^s on our combined car and appliance business were 
¥21,482,366. This compares with $12,735,(64 in the lite 1951 period. You will 
readily note that our total profits after taxes for the first 9 months of this year 
are about $9,000,000 less than they were for the first 9 months of 1950. This 
reduction in earnings, however, is exceeded by the cost absorption required on 
tbe level at which we are now absorbing "necessary and unavoidable" costs. I 
believe the above facts demonstrate tbe principle of cost absorption in one of 
its most reprehensible forms. 

There is another situation I believe you may be interested In — the distortion 
of competitive price relationships In the automobile industry resulting from 
arbitrary use of unlimited authority and reacting to the disadvantage of tbe 
smaller automobile companies. This is indicative of what could happen to the 
smaller companies in any industry. This did happen In our Industry, and It 
took 10 months to correct it. 

In brief, here Is the story : During 1949 and the first half of 1950, most car 
companies made reductions in their prices. We reduced our prices twice. Tbese 
reductions were from $90 to $205 on our various models. This was partly the 
result of actual cost reductions and partly in anticipation of additional cost reduc- 
tions. War shortages had largely disappeared and prices affecting costs were 
beginning to decline. With the outbreak of the war in Korea, the picture changed 
overnight. Prices and costs again began to rise. Nash and tbe other small 
companies introduced their new models in August and September of 1950 and 
Increased their prices to cover post-Korean cost increases. Our increase was 
not as great as our previous price reduction in 1949. The Big Three— General 
Motors, Chrysler, and Ford — who for several years have sold about 85 x^ercent 
of tbe pussenger cars built, brought their new mo<IeiB out later. General Motors 
and Ford announced price increases in early December on their new mortels. 
They declared that the price increases only partially covered actual cost Increases 
tbey had incurred since June 24, 1950. The administration challenged these 
price Increases and ultimately issued an order rolling back the General Motors 
and Ford increases and freezing all car prices at the December 1 levels. Chrys- 
ler's new models were introduced after the price freez*-. The result of this 
situation was to distort hadly the normal price relationship of the cars built by 
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the amaller companies and the Big Three. Prlcewise thla was a temporary advan- 
tage to the amaUer companieB, but marketwlse It was to the advantage of the Big 
Three. 

On March 1, 1951, OPS permitted all passenger-car companieB to iDcreaae their 
prices by S'A percent. This was less than necessary to cover ]uat additional 
factory cost increases before the freeM in car prices at December 1 levels, let 
alone factory cost increases np to March 2. Actually, costs increased sharply 
following the attempts at voluntary price control, with the result that the smaller 
companies were between the pressure of rapidly rising costs, oa the one hand, 
and a shift in demand to the underprlced Big-Three-produced cars, on the 
other. The 3%-percent adjustment across the board continued the price dlstor- 
ticHi Initiated by the exercise of the unlimited discretionary power despite the 
provisions of the Defense Production Act of 1960. This distortion put the smaller 
companies at a marked disadvantage and will continue to alfect their competi- 
tive position for sometime to come. 

At the only meeting held to date of the passenger-car Industry advisory com- 
mittee on July 10, 1951, this threat to the future of the small companies was 
the main subject of discussion, even though It was not on the agenda for the 
meeting proposed by OPS. On July 18. following a conference with Mr. DiSalle, 
I said the following h\ a letter 1 wrote him: 

"Above all, take action adequate to wipe out the price distortion that Is Jeop- 
ardlilng the competitive future of the smaller companies. Relief from higher 
costs is secondary at this time * • "." 

The following is taben from the statement of considerations Issued by OPS in 
explanation of its September 7, 1951, revision of the passenger-car order : 

"The Director of Price Stabtliziition is of the judgment that this revised regu- 
lation, which adapts the techniques of CPR 30 (pre-Korea prices plus Increases 
In labor and material costs) to the passenger-automobile industry, solves the 
problem of distorted price relationships and yields more equitable results." 

It also contains this substantiating statement : 

"This regulation provides the automobile industry with a regulation assuring 
more nearly normal price relationships." 

OPS required 9 months to correct this Inequity. This injustice is Indicative 
of how unlimited discretionary power can be exercised. Again, if such a result 
can occur in the automobile industry, it can happen In any indastry. and Con- 
gress should supply protection from such use of unlimited discretionary power, 
I believe it was due to such administrative results under the old act, that Con- 
gress made Its Intentions more specific in section 402 (d) (4) of the new act. 
The language of this act would require price adjustments luksed on "necessary 
and unavoidable costs of doing bnsinesa" not now recognized by OPS, but it 
would not eliminate cost absorption resulting from delay in issuing price ad- 
justments, nor would It eliminate cost absorption resulting from increased costs 
oE any type subsequent to July 26, 1951, except in hardship cases where com- 
panies are already losing money. If relief Is as Blow in such cases, I am afraid 
there will be high mortality among companies and taxpayers. 

The administration objected to the language of section 402 (d) (4) on the basis 
that it is difficult. If not Impossible, of administration. Based on my reading of 
the testimony presented by Messrs. DiSalle, Wilson, and Johnston to both the 
Senate committee and the House committee, they have only asked you to simplify 
and clarify the administration of section 402 (d) (4) because of difficulties they 
see In accurately distributing overhead expenses and handling price-adjustment 
applications on an individual company basis. As far as I can detect, everyone is 
in favor of making this law as administratively workable as possible, for sup- 
porting the slmplilicatlon of administration is equivalent to being against sin. 
To the extent that S. 2170 will simplify the administrative responsibilities, we are 
in favor of it. I do not question directly or Indirectly any language in S. 2170 
that will clarify and improve the workability of this section. However, with the 
exception of the elimination of provision for Individual application for price 
adjustments (and these are not eliminated in the case of hardship), I do not see 
any essential administrative differences between section 402 (d) (4) and S. 2170. 

While the ostensible purpose of S. 2170 is simplification of administration, its 
most important aspect Is that it would put the congressional seal of approval upon 
OPS continuing to exercise unlimited discretionary authority. The only limita- 
tion requires adjustment in the case of financial hardship, but this requirement 
adds nothing new to the Defense Production Act because similar language has 
been in tiie law since It was originally enacted In 1950. The basic question before 
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the committee is this : Does the adminiHtrative clariflcatlon and discretion re- 
quested with respect to general overhead costs also merit congressional approval 
oC the continued exercise of unlimited discretionary power in a discriminatory 
and arbitrary maiicier? 

I believe a quiclt review of the cost exposures ol manufacturers and processors 
will malte the importance of this point apparent. Under the present automobile 
price order (CPR 1) and the general manufacturing price orders (CPU 30 and 
CPK 22) manufacturers and proeeseors are required to absorb all OPS approved 
material cost Increases since Marcb 15, 1951, and most material cost increases 
since December 31, 1950. Furthermore, they are required to absorb all Wage 
Stabilisation Board approved labor cost Increases since March 15, 1951, Even 
under section 402 (d) (4) of tbe present act, manufacturers and processors 
could be required to absorb cost increases occurring after July 26, 1951. Since 
July 26, 1951, wages have been increased under the cost>of -living adjustment; 
lead and zinc prices were recently raised 2 cents a pound as a result of OPS 
action ; currently under consideration Is an increase in the price of copper ; and 
looming on the horizon Is a steel break-tt rough of the wage formula coupled 
with higher steel prices. There is no provision for price adjustments to recover 
these governmentally approved cost increases under the provisions of either 
section 402 (d) (4) or S. 2170. Under S. 2170, OPS would not be required to 
modify any current regulation or price celling. The financial hardship provision 
provides no protection. Such hardship has been Interpreted by OPS to mean a 
company operating at an actual loss. The mortality rate among sucb companies 
will be high on this basis because of the time required to establish the need and 
obtain relief from OPS. 

Gentlemen, the high degree of cost absorption required under existing OPS 
regulations and price ceilings, all of which could be continued under S. 21T0, 
threatens tbe national-defense program and our national solvency. Mr. DiSalle 
has testified that he was using the power you have granted to extend price relief 
on a blood- transfusion basis. That means granting relief only when the patient 
Is sick. Can sick companies produce the higher volume of goods we need for a 
guns-and-butter economy? I Itnow the danger of this pholosophy because I alntost 
lost my wife recently, despite a blood transfusion. 

The Government is asking that plant space and working capital necessary for 
tbe production of armaments be provided primarily by American Industry. In 
the case of my own company, we are investing about (10,000,000 in new plant 
space and will require approximately ?30,000,000 in working capital to organize 
the production called for by our aircraft engine defense contract. It will be 
sometime in 1953 before we will have earnings on our defense production and 
it will be much later before these earnings will offset any substantial portion of 
the reduction in earnings or loss resulting from the curtailed volume of civilian 
output. How much further car production will be curtailed Is still not clear. 
But under either section 402 (d) (4) or S. 2170 OPS is not required to permit 
price adjustments to cover higher costs resulting from lower volume. 

Profits per dollar of sales in tbe automobile industry have dropped precipitously 
during the past 12 months. This means that automobile companies and most 
other industries will pay substantially lower taxes in the future. This decline 
In national revenue must either be met by additional or new forms of taxation 
or by further deficit flnancing. The enactment of an anti-lnflatlonary policy 
that seeks to place the major impact of inflation exclusively upon the profit 
margins of industry producers will in the end prove to be destructive since it is 
the efforts of industry producers upon which our Nation is depending to defeat 
both onr enemy and inflation. 

It is not my purpose to surest a pricing policy that will provide protection 
from inflation for manufacturers and processors equal to that enjoyed by other 
major economic groups, nor am I suggesting any type of cost-plus formula. 
Under both the present act and S. 2170 manufacturers and processors will have 
lower profits. 

Under either one industry will be required to absorb an indeterminate amount 
of present and future costs resulting from — 

(1) The time lag in making congressional intent effective and OPS regu- 
lations operative. 

(2) Increases in "necessary and unavoidable" costs since July 28, 1951, 
the cut-oflf date fixed by the present law, 

(3) Additional governmentally approved cost increases that Mr, Wilson 
and others have forecast for the future. 

(4) Additional cost increases resulting from future wage increases under 
our flexible national wage policy. 
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I believe that retarding the Inflationary spiral Is essential to the accomplish- 
ment of our national ol)jective8. Aa a businessman I want business to make its 
contribution toward these objectives. CoDseQuentl; I am not asl^ing that my 
company or other manufacturers or processors be permitted to adjust prices 
to cover every penny, every dolar, or every million dollars of cost increases. As 
I have already pointed out, my own company is currently absorbing $102 of 
Increased costs on every ear produced. On the basis of our production for the 
past 12 months that amounts to $17,685,000. On the reduced volume expected 
for the next 12 months we will have a much higher rate of cost absorption per 
unit. What I am saying is that the national interest requires an end to the 
arbitrary pxerclse of unlimited discretionary power that is denying manufac- 
turers and processors price adjustments covering material and labor factory 
cost increases since the early part of this year — Increases which are a conse- 
quence of Oovernment action either in the form of materials price adjustments 
or wage adjustments. 

In my reading of the testimony of Messrs. DiSalle, Wilson, and Johnston. I find 
nothing to indicate any question on their part as to the administrative feasibility 
ot regulations and price ceilings covering Increases in material and labor factory 

Consequently, I am willing to see them granted what they ask ; namely, admin- 
istrative simpliflration and discretionary authority in granting price adjustments 
to cover increases in general overhead costs, but that you require adjustments 
to cover actual cost increases since the commencement of the Korean war In 
material and labor factory costs. This can be done by a simple amendment to 
S. 2170, thus retaining the laognage proposed by the administration for the 
purpose of simplifying administration. 

I am not asking that my company or other companies be protected from serloiis 
risks confronting us — risks the magnitude of which are not adequately appre- 
ciated. Gentlemen, in all seriousness, unless the spirallng Increase of material 
and wage costs is stopped, the entire earnings of large segments of American 
Industry could be completely eliminated before the expiration of the present 
Defense Production Act in June of next year. What assurance is there under 
present national wage stabilization procedure and policy that there will not be 
upward wage adjustments of a magnitude sufficient to eliminate present reduced 
earnings entirely? Tes; and what evidence is there that our national program 
to combat Inflation will be broadened beyond these secondary points of control 
to the control of the money supply itself and the Government spending that Is 
producing additional purchasing power at the very time shortages are being 
created. Yet, under S. 2170 OPS need take no action prior to the complete 
elimination of earnings. If S. 2170 becomes law I am certain that before the 
expiration of the Defense Production Act next June you will have sick companies 
throughout the country demanding more relief from cost increases than I am pro- 
posing at this time. By passing it you will make necessary the reconsideration of 
this whole situation at that time. 

Industry will be exposed to large risks because It could be required to absorb 
an unknown part of all overhead cost Increases under the discretionary authority 
I am willing to accept for OPS in this area. Furthermore, under the present 
act or S. 2170 it could be required to absorb all increases occurring after July 
26. 1«51. My plea is that you prevent an arbitrary squeeze on American industry 
that will deprive it of the vitality necessary to discharge its combined defense 
and civilian production responsibilities. The very least that should now be done 
Is to require that OPS authorize price adjustments covering material and labor 
factory costs increases at least up to July 26, 1951. American industry faces its 
greatest challense and task. It is making more than Its contribution in defeating 
Inflation. Do not require It at the same time to make not only its own contribu- 
tion, hut that that should be made by other major economic groups. If yon do, 
you are endangering the future of every American, 

October 10, 1951. 

Hon. H«f:NT Spence, 

Chairman, House Committee on Bankinff and Currency, 

Washington, D. O. 
Mr. Chairman Ann Membebb or Youb Committee : My name is Gibbs L. Baker, 
attorney at law, with offices In the Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. It is 
requested that this two-page statement and the attached letter to the Office of 
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Price Stabilization be made a part of the record of your hearings on S. 2170, and 
the so-called Capehart amendment to the Defense ProductioQ Act of ISfiO. 

I represent a Bmall, well-established bnsiDess. Chas. Niedner's Sons Co., 10-20 
James Street. Maiden, Mass., which has for more than 60 years manufactured 
only one product, namely, unlined linen fire hose. It is appaTentl; the only 
exclusively domestic manufacturer of linen fire hose, and produces about 40 
percent of the linen fire hose in the United States. It Is understood that the 
Munitions Board has classified linen &re hose as an essential item and the flux 
fiber and yarn as essential imports. Since flas yarn has been in short supply the 
prices for imports thereof have skyrocketed. 

As pointed out in the attached statement, dated September 19, ld!51. filed 
with the Ssnate Committee on Banking and Currency, Niedner is being forced 
under present celling prices to operate at a loss due to substantial Increases in 
its costs as defined in the Capehart amendment. Since April 1951, Nleduer has 
sought relief from OPS where it established a meritorious case, but that agency 
has not acted on account of alleged Impediments discussed In the attached copy 
of a letter dated September 29, 1951, to Mr. Leo H. McCormick, OPS Special 
Assistant for Small Business. 

It was understood that the difficulties in the way of DPS granting relief were 
removed by the Capehart amendment. However, OPS has done nothing in that 
regard since it is apparently waiting for substantial changes to be made in 
the Capehart amendment. 1. e., enactment of S. 21T0. Unless there is a bnsic 
change In OPS policy it is not believed that S. 21T0 will aftord small business 
the equitable results intended by the Congress since many small businesses, such 
as Nieder, do not fit into industry patterns established hy OPS. 

S. 2170, in addition to restricting costs as defined in the Capehart amendment, 
also changes the limitations on lowering of ceiling prices tiom an individual 
business apllcatlon to an industry level proposition, and thus seems bad for busi- 
nesses, particularly small businesses, which do not fit into Industry patterns. 
Although S. 2170 provides that the Pi'esident shall make adjustments pursuant 
to increased costs in particular cases where celling prices result In financial 
hardship. It does not define what constitutes financml hardship. Prom Niedner's 
experiences thus far, OPS does not seem to recoEnize hardship until a manufac- 
turer loses money, and then OPS is only prepared to give relief under GOR 10 
which provides at best for maximum adjustment of ceiling prices to a breaK-t;vea 
point, with no profit. Since a business should be permitted to make a reason- 
able profit, the financial hardship condition in S. 2170 should be eliminated. 

The resources of small businesses are generally limited and It is therefore 
important that they obtain adequate relief quickly. Consequently tt is hopeil 
that OPS will very shortly put into effect the applicable provisions of the Cape- 
hart amendment and then any amendment thereto will permit each and every 
manufacturer to obtain, without delay, as a matter of right, increases in ceiling 
prices to subsequent necessary and unavoidable increases in cost of manufac- 

Respectfully submitted. 



gepTEMBER 29, 1951. 

Re Chas. Niedner's Sons Co. 
Mr. Leo H. McCobmick, 

Special Assintnnt for SnuilJ Basiitens, 

OtHce of Price StaHlization, WasMnglon 25, D. C. 
Dbab Mb. MoCormick : Pursuant to our conference on September 25, 1 confened 
at length with Mr. Lowenstein, acting division counsel, Consumer Durable Goods 
Division, apd other officers of the Division, including Mr. Bandolph, Chief of the 
Hardware and Accessories Branch. 

I presented reasons for believing that our problem and those of other manu- 
facturer-importers are largely due to the unjustified exclusion of manufacturer- 
Importers from OPR 31 on Imports. Since Niedner has to come under CPB 22. 
I urged in all justice that CPR 22 be amended so as to advance the material 
cost adjustment cut-off date from March 15. 1951, to July 26, 1961, for domestic 
manufacturers of linen flre hose in respect to necessary and unavoidable in- 
creased costs of imported flax yam out of which Itnen fire hose la made, (or the 
following reasons : 

1. Domestic production of linen Are hose is necessary to our national 
security. 
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2. Linen fire bose iB made solely out of suitable flax yaro of which the 
domestic supply Is verj iDadequate. 

3. Adequate domestic production of lines fire bose necessitates substantial 
Imports of suitable flax yarn. 

4. Prices for the foreign flax yarn are uncontrolled and have Increased 
about 50 percent since December 1949, of which half the increase has occurred 
since March 15, 1951. 

6. Domestic manufacturers of linen fire hose, having to use substantial 
quantities of imported flax yarn, cannot absorb the increased cost thereof. 

The officials in the Consumer Durable Goods Division pointed out that the 
matter of CPR 31 Is outside their jurisdiction, and tliaC relief under CPR 22 must 
be on an industry basis. They would not recognize as an industry problem the 
Dncootrolled and greatly increased flax yarn prices which must be paid for the 
Imported material, unless and until an industry survey is made establishing 
similar hardship in respect to other users of imported flax yarn. Since there Is 
no Industry association to collect and submit pertinent data In this r^ard, OPS 
wonid have to Institute an Industry survey which would involve clearance with 
the Bureau of the Budget and other complications. Furthermore it is doubted 
that an Industry survey would be worth while in this case because of the very 
mixed character and limited number of domestic manufacturers of Unen fire hose 
(Nledner being apparently the only exclusive manufacturer of linen fire hose) 
and the Innumerable conipllcations involved In attempting to group various 
processors of flax yarn. 

At the request of OPS officials. Nicdner nill submit in a few days flnanclat 
statements on its operations going back through the year 1943. At the same 
time it will apply for the partial stop-gap relief provided In GOR 10. It Is 
therefore hoped that OPS will soon put into effect the provisions of the Capehart 
amendment which should mnedy the situation. 

As things-are now OPS does not seem willing and able to make limited ad- 
justments for separate businesses. Since many small businesses do not fit 
into Industry patterns but require particular treatment, OPS should l)e prepared 
and ready to grant adequate relief where merited in individual cases. In this 
connection apparently OPS has issued only GOB 10 which at best provides for 
relief up to break-even point, with no profit. Obviously this is good only for 
temporary relief and should be closely followed by adequate relief as provided 
In the Capehart amendment. Generally the resources of small businesses are 
limited and It Is therefore Important that they obtain adequate relief quickly. 

S. 2170 recently introduced in the Congress and embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, not only restricts 
costs as defined in the Capehart amendment, but also changes the limitations 
on lowering of price ceilings from an Individual business application to an 
Industry level proposition. This latter ctianae would seem bad for businesses 
which do not fit into Industry patterns, which is often the case In respect to 
small businesses. S. 21T0 does provide that the President shall make adjust - 
ments for certain Increased costs in particular cases where celling prices resull 
in flnaneial hardship, but this adds another condition to obtaining adjustment 
for necessary and unavoidable cost Increases and involves determination of 
what constitutes flnariclal hardship. These undesirable features are not in 
the Capehart amendment. 

It is therefore hoped that OPS will very shortly put into effect the applicable 
provisions of the Capehart amendment, and that any amendment thereto will 
permit each and every manufacurer to obtain without delay, as a matter of right, 
increases (n ceilinK prices for subsequent necessary and unavoidable increases 
in cost of manufacture. 

I am talking the liberty of sending copies of this letter to others who are con- 
cerned with the problem. Thanking you for your consideration and continued 
Interest. I remain, 

Cordially yours, 

OlBBS Ii. Bakeb. 

SEPTEMBiTt 19, IdEil. 
Hon. BUBNET R. Matdapjk, 

Chairman. Senate Banking Committee, Washington, D. C. 
Us. Chairuan and Members or Tons Coumitteb: My name Is Glbbs L. Baker, 
attorney at law, with offices In the Shoreham Building, Washington 5. D. C. It 
l> requested that this statement be made a part of the record of your bearings od 
the so-called Capehart amendment to the Defense Production Act of 1960. 
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1 represent Charles Niedner's Sons Ca., 10-20 James Street, Maiden. Mass., 
which has for more than 50 years manufactured only one product, namely, unliued 
linen Are hose. Although there are three or four other domestic manufacturers 
of linen Are hose, Niedner produces ahout 40 percent of the linen fire hose in the 
United States. It is understood that the Munitions Board has classified linen 
fire hose as on essential item and flax fiber and yarn as essential imports. Since 
flax yam has been in short supply the prices for imports thereof have skyrocketed, 

Niedner is a small, well-established manufacturii^ concern which is being 
forced under present ceiling prices to operate at a loss due to substantial increases 
In its costs as deSned in the Capebart amendment to the Defense Production Act 
of 1850 (subsec. (d) of sec. 402 of the Defense Production Act of 1050 as amended 
by sec. 104 (e) of Public Law 96 approved .Tuly 31, 1951). Since April 1951 
Niedner has sought relief from the Office of Price Stabilization where it estalv 
lished a meritorious case, but that agency has not acted on account of alleged 
impediments which are understoctd to have been removed by the Capebart amend- 
ment. Now OPS is apparently waiting for substantial changes to be made in the 
Capehart amendment. However, many manufacturers such as Niedner, in order 
to stay in business, must he allowed to Increase their ceiling prices so as to cover 
corresponding increases in costs, as now provided in the Capehart amendment, 
and they should not be denied merited relief by OPS because their particular 
problems do not necessarily involve others in the same industry. Many small 
businesses cannot properly be regulated on an industry basis unless there is 
'ample provision that unwarranted hardships be resolved on an individual basis. 

Uniined linen fire hose manufactured by Niedner is the hose which you see 
racked up and ready for use in practically all public buildings, manufacturing 
plants, warehouses, lofts, ofBce buildings, apartment bouses, department stores, 
hospitals, etc. It Is also needed by Federal and State conservation and foresti-y 
services, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the merchant marine, railroads, and 
airlines. It Is light, dependable, and economical. The other type of fire hose, 
namely, cotton rubljer lined, is a heavy, high-pressure hose generally used by 
trained fire departments. Both types of flre hose have their particular necessary 
uses in flre %bting. 

Uniined fire hose Is made entirely from flas. It is so woven that when water 
flows through it, the flax of whicli It Is made swells up closing all pores except 
for our military needs, and our civilian defenses, forestry services, and the public 
thus helps to prevent fire or heat from burning holes in it. This makes linen 
flre hose particularly necessary in fighting forest flres and other conflagrations 
where hose has to be run over smoldering and hot areas. 

The domestic fire-hose industry is very important to our national security and 
defense, although it Is small in size. Such can be appreciated from the important 
part which linen fire hose plays in fire fighting. TTie last war really showed the 
necessity of having an ample and efficient fire-hose Industry in the United States. 
Imported linen flre hose was almost nonobtainabie. The same was true of cotton 
'rubber-lined hose. The United Kingdom supplies practically all linen fire hose 
to other parts of the world, and in another war we would not only be cut off from 
such sources of import, but would doubtless have to supply In addition to our own 
needs, those of our allies. Moreover during the last war when we had only our 
own requirements to meet, our domestic production which was about douliie what 
it is today as shown by the following approximate figures, was hardly sufficient 
for our military needs, and our civilian defenses, forestry services, and the public 
had to be neglected. Luckily we were not bombed, but in another war we un- 
doubtedly will be bombed and will have wholesale confiagratlons with which to 
deal. 

Linen fire-hoge mariuf<u;tvTe in United States 

Volume Volume 

(pounda) Ipoondi} 

1941 1,205,984 1946 623,488 

1942 1,479,469 1947 093,070 

1943 1,733,580 1948 715,588 

1944 682, 781 1949 724, 273 

1945 649,508 1950 "800,000 

I Estimated. 

Domestic manufacturers of linen products are largely dependent on Imports 
of flax in one form or another. The principal suppliers are the United Kingdom 
and the low countries of Weatem Barope. Some flax fiber is grown In the United 
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States, but it is only a very small fraction of our needs and tlie quantity BUitflble 
for linen fire bose is negligible. Nledner has to import almost all of its material 
requirements In the form of flax yarn. The prices therefor wblcb are not con- 
trolled by the United States have inereased over 50 percent since December 1940, 
of which Increase about half has been since March 15, 1951. In order to obtain 
deliveries, Neidner has had to place its orders 6 to 12 months in advance, with 
prices to be aet by the foreign suppliers generally about 3 months after the order 
Is placed. 

Since Niedner obviously could not absorb such large increases In material coats, 
it sought relief from OPS commencing in April of this year. As A manufacturer- 
importer, Nledner believes that it should come under CPR 31 wherein C'PS 
recognizes that the prices of foreign suppliers are uncontrolled, and therefore 
permits current cost adjustment to base celling prices on imports. However 
in CPR 31 importers are defined as wholesalers, retailers, and processors who 
do not change the character of their imports. Thus manufacturer- importers are 
excluded from the beneflta of CPR 31 although the same considerations should 
apply to them as to other importers. Moreover manufacturer-importers are an 
Imi>ortant group of importers who not only account for a large portion of the 
total volume of imports, but are also Important to our economy since they take 
imported material and employ American labor to fashion it into goods for our 
domestic markets. Nevertheless manufacturer-importers are rel^ated to CPR 
22 with a March 15, 1951 cut-off date for ceiling price adjustment on account of 
Inci'eased costs of imported materials. 

Since the mandatory date for filing under CPR 22 has been postponed from 
time to time Niedner has remained under general ceiling prices in order to avoid 
further losses it would liave to suffer under CPR 22 unless it is granted relief. 
In the latter regard a formal petition for relief was filed by Nledner on June 19, 
1951 <OPS Docket No. 2022-7-P) and was referred to the Durable Goods Division, 
Hardware and Accessories Itranch. AU pertinent and requested facts and fifturea 
were furnished, and a number of conferences were had. OPS took the position 
that Niedner was not yet under CPR 22 although it will be required to come 
thereunder, and that the relief provisions of CPR 22 are not available to an indi- 
vidual manufacturer. Therefore OPS suggested that Nledner apply for relief 
to GOR 10, which is Inadequate since the relief thereunder Is conditioned upon 
price ceilings of other manufacturers and at best cannot exceed a break-even 
point with no profit. 

.The Capehart amendment apparently removed the above-mentioned obstacles 
to relief by providing for individual adjustment to base period prices for increases 
and decreases in costs through July 25, 1951. It is only right that present ceiling 
prices which are determined separately for each business should be adjusted 
on an individual business basis to prevent undue hardship caused by substantial 
increases in costs since the period upon which the ceiling prices are predicated. 

Accordingly on Augrist 23, 1951, Niedner filed a further petition with OPS 
for relief under the provialona of the Capehart amendment. It furnished there- 
with detailed facts and figures in support thereof, which showed increases In 
costs since the base period. It has only received an acknowledgment from OPS 
dated September 12, 1951, saying, "Please be assured that your communication 
will receive expeditious handling. A reply to your petition will be forthcoming 
as soon as possible." On inquiry it appears that nothing will be done at OPS in 
that regard until new regulations are issued and that such regulations will prob- 
ably not be issued until after the Administration's proposals to change the Cape- 
hart amendment have been acted upon. Meanwhile, Niedner and other businesses 
are not being provided sorely needed celling price adjustmenta as prescribed by 

It is therefore urged that the Congress not change the individual cost adjust- 
ment provisions of the Capehart amendment except to provide that the July 25, 
lOni, cut-off date for adjustment be moved forward from time to time so as to 
permit adjustment for current costs, and that if a business applies to OPS with 
supporting facts and figures for adjustment under the Capehart amendment and 
OPS does not deny the Same within 30 days for good and sufficient cause, the 
adjustment applied for shall automatically become effective. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chas. Niedner'b Sons Co., 
By GiBBB Ij. Baker, Attorney. 
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STATEUENT OF NATIONAI. ASSOCIATION OF MANUTACTUBBBS 

The National Asaociatloo of Manufacturers believes that price eoutrola are 
Intensifying and compHcattDg tbe economic problems confronting the Nation, 
rather tban solving tliem. 

The question has been raised wbetber the so-called Oapehart amendment, 
approved overwhelmingly by the Congress, or the administration amendment 
-contained in S. 2170 would he most effective and equitable to industry and to 
the public. 

This association believes that S. 2170 would be harmful to the national defense 
effort and would not have any constructive effect in turning baclt the forces of 
inflation. 

The Capehart amendment, recognizing total manufacturing coats, authorizes 
the inclusion of all cost increases or decreases up to July 2B, 1951, In establishing 
price ceilings, and permits price roli-backa only after these changes In costs have 
teen taken into consideration. 

The present administration substitute, on the other hand, would largely nullify 
the specific provisions of the Capehart amendment to the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended. It would eliminate the mandate to adjust celling prices 
for cost changes, except in cases of financial hardship. Furthermore, even In 
cases of hardship the adjustment Is required to tie made only "to the extent 
necessary to relieve such hardship." 

S, 2170 would substitute for affirmative price relief only the financial hardship 
iype of relief. The bill does not (^ve a definition of financial hardship but it 
is evident that it means a company must be In a loss position before relief would 
ix considered. That Is the standard of relief In OPS General Overriding regu- 
lation 10. It Is evident that OPS Is determined to stick to that standard despite 
the clear Intent of Congress to the contrary. 

S. 2170 would give the Office of Price Stabilization the most estrordlnary 
latitude In determining the level of prices, paving the way for numerous unsound 
and arbitrary dictates by officials of that agency. 

Since price relief generally would no longer be mandatory but only per- 
missive under S. 2170, the bill's definitions of allowable costs lose most of their 
applicability and significance. Not to be found In this bill Is the provision in 
esisting law which states that "upon application and a proper showing of costs 
by any person subject to a celling price, the President shall adjust such celling 
price in the manner preseribed • • •." 

Furthermore the cost definitions In S. 2170 are severely weakened by snch 
vague and uncertain qualifying terms as "necessary and unavoidable costs," 
"a reasonable allowance," and "properly allocable." 

These qualifying terms mean different things to different people. Th^ leave 
too much room for misunderstanding, confusion, and abuse. They are sure to 
■connfound both the OPS and businessmen if an attempt is made to use these vagne 
terms as a guide. 

Who can prove which costs are "necessary and nnavoldabie" and to what 
«Ttent? In the case of material costs, for example, who can say for each item 
purchased whether the price was the lowest obtainable anywhere, whether 
the Item was absolutely necessary, or whether a cheap substitute could have been 
obtained? Only the answers to such questions could show whether the material 
«ostB were unavoidable. 

In the case of labor cost, who can say whether every worker's job was ab- 
solutely "necessary" and every hour's work was "unavoidable"! 

Who Is to decide what ia a "reasonable allowance" for advertlsiaf and for 
selling and administrative expenses, except by a proper showing of costs by an 
individual applicant? Here, Indeed, arbitrary decisions could be harsh and far- 
reaching if made without due e:xanilnation of the facts In each case. 

Moreover, the administrative problem of allocating overhead expenses remains 
In S. 2170 under the general heading of costs which are "properly allocable to 
the production and sale of the materials sold by the manufacturers and proc- 
■essors or the charges for industrial services." 



S. 2170 contains a cut-off date of July 26, 1051, for cost increases, the same 
■date that is specified in the Capehart amendment. 

The use of a cut-off date puts a very definite limit upon the amount of cost 
adjustment that can be allowed. No account Is taken of any cost 1 
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IseyoDd Uiat date, such as labor cost tncreasea resulting from the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board's cost-of-living formula. 

Consequently past events Iiave long since determined the llmEt of such adjust- 
ments. As time passes such adjustments become less significant and Increas- 
ingly unrealistic. 

Even under the existing Capehart amendment, by the time individual applica- 
tions are prepared and submitted to OPS, many further cost increases will have 
occurred beyond tiie cut-oflC date, but tliese will be ignored. 

It Is a fact that prior to the Capehart amendment cost-increase allowances 
were already in effect on materials costs up to the start of 1951 and on direct 
labor costs up to March 15, 1951. The Capehart amendment moved those limits 
only up to July 26, 1951, and included indirect and overhead costs. 

The Capehart amendment, if fairly Interpreted and put into regulatory form, 
■would have a stabilizing effect in that it vvonld end much of the uncertainty which 
has plagued manufacturers In regard to their price ceilings. The Capehart 
amendment spells out definitely what are allowable costs and gives industry a 
reasonable assurance that the "rules of the game" will not be clianged by arbitrary 
action of a Government agency. 



OPS has given every Indication that It would administer the provisions of 
S. 2170 In a mariner which would not permit industry to recoup all legitimate 
cost increases. For example in CPli 22 X, a tentative regulation designed to pat 
Into effect the Capehart amendment, many legitimate overhead costs are dis- 
allowed and it is so difficult to calculate those that are allowed that manufacturers 
who have seen the order contend that for all practical purposes it is little better 
than the original which did not allow any averhead costs. 

Testifying before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee on August 30, 
1951, Mr. Michael V. DiSalle, Director of the OPS. defended the OPS'a cost 
absorption tlieory. He stated in part that "business has practiced cost absorption 
for years" but failed to point out that such absorption has not been achieved 
through the elimination of profits but through increased efficiency and productiv- 
ity. Such increases in efficiency and productivity result from large investments 
in new machines and new plants. 

EFFECT ON FLAirr ESPANSIOfl PBOOIUMS 

It is obvious that prices must reflect legitimate costs or else companies conld 
not long stay in business. If Instances of chiseling or gouging come to light the 
Capehart amendment, if properly administered, provides adeqaate protection to 
the public. Inadequate profit margins would seriously threaten plant expansion 
which Is needed in the long-range defense effort Such Increased production is not 
only required for our defense effort but Is also needed to put a brake on inflation. 
In recent years business has had to rely heavily on retained earnings to finance 
plant expansion pri^rams. 

It Is estimated that business will have to spend $2.5 billion for plant and . 
equipment in 19.51 as compared with 518^ billion in IS.'iO. If a further drain 
on profits is to occur as a result of tlie cost absorption theory of OPS, how will 
the capital expansion program so vital to the defense effort be met? Will cor- 
porations lie forced to forego in part their plans for expansion of plant and equip- 
ment? Will their only alternative be to resort to a large volume of debt 
financing with a consequent infiationary pressure on the economy? Or will 
the net result be that proponents of Government-owned manufacturing plants 
will he successful in their quest for the powers and funds to carry out their 
programs? 

If S. 2170 became law is is evident from OPS regulations and policies that 
legitimate increases in overhead costs since Korea would not be considered in 
adjusting price ceilings. Such cost increases are Just as real as direct coift 
increases. In this connection it must be remembered that the wage-stabilization 
program, which is designed to permit wage increases, will result In certain in- 
creases in overhead cost as well as direct costs. Overhead costs in some in- 
dustries are several times those of direct material and labor costs. It is true 
that overiiead costs per unit tend to decline in periods of marked sales and 
production increases but such a situation has not prevailed for ail industries 
since Korea. In fact in some industries, particularly in the consumer duTablw 
goods Held, substantial decreases In volume have been recorded. 
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FBOfiLEMB OF ADUINISTBATION 

OPS has grosslj' exaggerated the administrative problems arising out of 
sectioQ 402 (d) (4) of the Defense ProdacUon Act. Even If these problems 
were as formidable ss OPS eays, which In not true, 8. 2170 does not solve aay 
administrative problems nor clarify the language of the esisting act. 

Mr. DtSalle objected to section 402 (d) (4) of the current Defense Production 
Act on the grounds that the use of individually computed prices would block the 
application of broad techniques of price control. This statement does not carry 
the ring of conviction. After all, the OPS announced on several occasions since 
early 11)51 — and prior to passage of the Gapehart amendment — that its next major 
objective would be speciflc individual dollars-and-cents price celllngs- 

What OPS is ashing is an opportunity to return to that arbitrary objective 
without being obliged to adjust each price on the basis of actual increases in 
total costs. 

ALI^OCATINQ OVEBHEAD EXPENSES 

OPS complains about the difficulties of allocating overhead expenses to differ- 
ent products yet such allocation has been achieved with great skill in large con- 
cerns and they need only be required to continue tbeir usual practice in this- 
respect. 

As for small concerns with inadequate costing systems, the OPS has already 
sn^ested tentatively a possible solution which is to prorate overhead in pro- 
portion to the sales of each product. It Is obvious that in no ease can the alloca- 
tions total more than 100 percent of the actual overhead. 

It is not necessary to abandon the Capehart amendment tiecause of the cost- 
accounting problem. This problem, for example, has been met adequately by 
the procurement agencies of the Armed Forces and by the Renegotiation Board. 

To repeat, the Capehart amendment does not block the use of broad techniques 
of price control. In fact, section 402 (d) <4) as a whole definitely calls for the 
use of broad techniques and general regulations — which to date have been very 
Blow In coming. 

The Capehart amendment supplements the broad techniques and takes some 
of the sting out of the preemptory general regulations. It also tends to prevent 
the imposition of purely artificial and arbitrary dollars-and-cents ceilings. 



The elaboration of price-control legislation conceivably could go on con- 
stantly and indeflnitely, fanning out Into more and more amendmentB and 
changes with profoundly disconcerting and confusing effects upon the business 
and economic structure. 

The Congress can write many lavra on the books and the govemtMentftl agencies 
can write thousands of regulations, but there is no substitute for the flexi- 
bility and resonrcefulness of the competitive price s^atem. 

Industry, as this association pointed out In Its previous testimony before 
. this committee, recognizes inflation as the greatest economic hazard of th« 
defense program. It knows, however, that economic stability can be achievett 
only by eliminating the causes of inflation and not by controlling its symptoms. 
Price controls as is well known deal only with symptoms. What Is needed Is 
a program that will deal effectively with the features tliat Influence prodncUoi* 
and prices. Specifically, we propose ; 

1. Through effective use of the powers of the Federal Reserve System, tb» 
private credit system can be prevented from contributing to further inflation. 
The Federal Reserve System must maintain supervision and direction of the 
money and credit system and use the interest rate and whatever other available 
powers are necessary to restrict credit. 

2. Through a serious program of economy, Government expenditures must 
be held to the minimum necessary for meeting the present emergency. 

3. The total cost of the military program, as well as other Government ex- 
penditures, must be covered by taxes. 

4. Taxes Imposed to cover expenditures must curtail spending— not saviiigs 
and investments. This means that the program must be flnanced largely 
through broadly based consumption taxes. It must not be flnanced la such 
a manner as to siphon oft funds which are essential to the expansion of pro- 
duction facilities. 
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. AUEBtRANS FOB Democbatig Actior , 

Waihim/lon, D. C. October 11, 1951. 
Hon. Bbent Spencer 

Chairman, Bouse Banking and Currency Committee, 

House OSlce Building, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Mb. Chairmas ; I am writing you today to present the view of Americans 
for Democratic Action on the question of revision of section 402 (d) (4) of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. aa amended. I hope you will make Chis letter 
a part of the proceedings on this question. 

The ADA believes that the amendments to title IV of the DPA by the Congress 
in July oC this year are universally contrary to the interest o( the American 
consumer and wili not work to halt further inflation. 

This summer business sent its representatives to Washln!;tou on a crusade 
to kill price control ; and despite record profits after taxes, the basic principle 
of price control as passed by the Eighty-second Congress is that every rise of 
cost is to he directly translated into price increases. Section 402 (d) (4), the 
Capehart amendment, makes the DPA a cost-plus program rather than a price- 
control law. This section of the law ignores the experience in the area of price 
control that our Government had in World War II. The "generally fair and 
equitable" formula with due consideration being given to relevant cost factors 
seems to as to provide a sound method of setting price ceilings. 

The present law, under section 402 (d) (4), is a profit-control law. which places 
both a guaranty and a limit on profits. The only consideration to be made in 
setting price ceilings is the "increases or decreases" of costs from a given date. 

There has been much condemnation of those businessmen who during Novem- 
ber and December of 1950 and the early days of January 1051 increased their 
prices far beyond cost increase, either past or anticipated. However, it is onr 
view that section 402 (d) (4) of the present law has made the prices of these 
gougers the level for all prices. Under section 402 (d) (4) the OPS will not be 
able effectively to roll back excessively increased prices, and equity will require 
that the prices of thetr competitors be allowed to increase to like levels. There- 
fore, the prices which Senator Millikin and others described as uoconscloiiabie 
in Senate floor debate are to l>e the price ceilings. 

The ADA believes that section 402 (d) (4) should be repealed ontright In line 
with the request of the President. 

We have analyzed S. 2092 as passed by the Senate, and find it to be merely an. 
attempt to make the undesirable Capehart amendment administTatively possible. 
All of the faults we find with the Capeliart amendment are almost equally ap- 
plicable to S. 20G2. The ADA believes that the philosophy behind the cost-plus 
principle of price control Is wrong, and should not be a part of any law which 
is expected to control inflation. ADA understands that S. 2092 has been drafted 
to allow section 402 (d) (4) to be administered, and that the position of the 
administration has not changed from one of opposition to section 402 (d) (4). 
While S. 2092 might make Che present law a<Ministra lively feasible. It should 
not be sold to the American people as a step toward strengthening the inflation- 
fighting machinery of the Nation. 

It is our view that this Congress by amendment to the DPA of 1950 has de- 
stroyed the possibility of effective control of inflation. By continuing the weak- 
ened title IV in the present law, this Congress has led the American people to 
mistakenly believe that Congress has passed laws to protect them against the 
anticipated wave of inflation. In truth the American consumers, and especially 
those dependent on fixed incomes, have no real protection against Inflation which 
Is bound to rob them of their basic living standards. 

ADA ui^es the outright repeal of the CaiKhart amendment. 
Very truly yours, 

John J. Gtjnth^ 
Legislative Representative, 

Washington, D. C, October 11, 1951, 
Hon. Brent Sfence, 

Chairman, House Banking and Currency Committee, 
House Oilice Building : 
In view of the fact that your committee is hearing only Government witnesses 
on iiinendmenta to price control law I wish to make clear position of American 
Federation of Labor. Although S. 2170 as passed by the Senate will make 
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possible some Improvement over present law in administration of price control 
program, It canni)t transform the defease production act lnt« a practical or 
constructive measure for efCective price control. It Is our view that eren if 
S. 21T0 Is passed, the law contains Insufficient authority to halt the developing 
Inflationary preHsiires which will become far more intense by next spring. In- 
stead of approving S. 2170 I urge your committee to report out a aimple amend- 
ment repealing the Capehart cost plus formula. 

WmjAU Obben, 
Pregident, Atnerican Federation of Labor, 
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